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The Belgian Congo as 
a Fats-and-Oils Source 


In 1943 the Belgian Congo Ranked Second Among World Exporters 
of Palm Oil, and Was the Leading Source for the United States. 
World Demand for Fats and Oils Still Exceeds World Supply, and 
in View of the Fact That Recovery of Exports From the Far East 
and Production of Animal Fats in Europe Will Be Very Gradual, 
the Congo Is Expected To Maintain Its Strong Export Position 


By Marian Drake Hatt, Industry Analysis Staff, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


valuable ally of the United Nations 
in the battle against wartime shortages 


es BELGIAN CONGO has been a 


of fats and oils. In 1939 it ranked third. 


among world exporters of palm oil (the 
Netherlands Indies were first, and British 
West Africa was second), and by 1948 it 
had advanced to second place, as a result 
of the “black-out” of the enemy-occu- 
pied Netherlands Indies. Also, in 1943, 
the Belgian Congo had become the lead- 
ing source of palm oil for the United 
States. 

Since the last prewar year, 1939, the 
Belgian Congo has been the third largest 
world exporter of palm kernels, being 
exceeded only by British West Africa and 
French West Africa. The Congo sup- 
plied the United States with 34 percent 
of its imports of palm kernels in 1945. 
Combined exports of palm kernels and 
palm oil from the Congo to the United 
States are worth about $2,500,000 an- 
nually, 

Other less important Congo oils and 
oleaginous seeds include palm-kernel oil, 
groundnut oil, cottonseed oil, castor oil, 
and such raw materials as groundnuts 
and sesame seed. 


Palm Oil and Its Uses 


Palm oil is more generally used by the 
public than many of the better-known 
products. Tin cans—boon to the modern 
housewife—are often processed with the 
aid of palm oil; the tin-plating industry 
uses the oil to protect the surface of 
heated iron from oxidation before the 
metal is dipped into the melted tin. 

In 1945 palm oil ranked fourth in the 
United States as a vegetable oil used in 
the manufacture of soap, 24,452,000 
pounds of the oil having been poured 
into the soap kettle in that year. Some 


woolen materials and fancy cotton goods 
depend in large measure:on palm oil for 
their finish. Woolens may be “fulled” by 
textile soaps containing palm oil, and 
such soaps also are used during and after 
dyeing cotton materials. The oil is even 
utilized in certain types of greases and 
lubricants, so important in our machine 
age. 

Palm oil served as a vital resource 
during the war, especially in the British 
food program. In certain countries, its 
yellow color is considered to make the 
oil particularly suitable as an ingredient 
in margarine. None of this oil is con- 


sumed in margarine manufacture in the 
United States. Many European countries 
find palm oil very satisfactory for short- 
ening. 

In the Belgian Congo large quantities 
of palm oil are utilized in the manufac- 
ture of soap, illuminating oil, and edible 
oils. Palm oil has also, upon occasion, 
taken the place of ordinary fuels in boats 
on the many rivers of the country. 


Elaeis Guineensis 


The Congo River basin is the home 
of 1 of the 18 varieties of palm trees, 
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Top of a luxuriant Borassus palm in the Belgian Congo. 
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Elaeis guineensis, valuable source of palm 
oil and palm kernels. The type of tree 
indigenous to West Africa has a fruit 
with a comparatively thin pulp, covered 
by a thick shell; the fruit yields a rela- 
tively small quantity of palm oil, but 
large amounts of kernels. Extensive 
areas of the Congo, chiefly in the western 
and central Provinces, abound in natural 
growths of palms as well as in the cul- 
tivated trees. 

The Belgian Congo’s wealth in palm 
trees is commercialized in several ways. 
Sometimes the fruit is gathered from 
wild trees and Sold to a private process- 
ing plant, located near a railway line 
or river for convenient transportation of 
the oils and kernels. 

By another arrangement, private com- 
panies are granted (by the government) 
the right to operate as concessions large 
areas with luxuriant stands of wild 
palms. The trees which grow too thick 
are thinned out. The fruit is harvested 
by employees of the concessionaires. 

Cultivation on plantations is the most 
satisfactory way of exploiting the palm 
tree and, according to reliable trade 
sources, fully 90 percent of production is 
accounted for by this method. Concen- 
trating the trees around the extracting 
plant affords transportation and other 
economies. Tropical plants, such as 
coffee and cacao, are often set out among 
the palm trees. 


Oil-Extraction Processes 


Palm oil is derived from the thick, 
fleshy pericarp surrounding the kernel of 
the fruit, which kernel in turn yields 
palm-kernel oil, or “palmiste” oil, as it 
is called in the Congo. Paim trees be- 
gin to produce fruit when about 5 or 6 
years old, reaching a maximum yield 
several years later. The life of a palm 
tree averages from 50 to 60 years. Palm 
fruits grow in clusters, about 10 to a 
tree, each weighing from 6 to 10 pounds. 
As the tree ages, fewer clusters are 
formed, but, the older the tree, the larger 
and heavier the fruit. 

The oil yield of palm fruit varies both 
in quantity and quality, according to 
the method of extraction. Many Congo 
producers, using crude methods, ob- 
tain an extraction of only 10 to 12 percent 
of the fruit weight. In modern process- 
ing plants in the Congo, the oil yield may 
be equal to 24 percent or more. 

The method of extraction generally 
used by the independent small operators 
involves crushing the oily pulp by pound- 
ing the fruit. The material so obtained 
is boiled and passed through a sieve. The 
kernel is broken by hand and the palm 
almond extracted. The finest Congo oil 
is that prepared in limited quantities by 
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these small producers for their own home 
use as an edible oil. 

In recent years, many improvements 
have been made in the oil-extraction 
process. In fact, it was in the Belgian 
Congo that, shortly before World War I, 
the mechanical production of palm oil 
was first successfully developed. Re- 
ports from there indicate that the most 
common process of extracting palm oil 
in factories equipped with modern ma- 
chinery is to “depulp” the fruit by spe- 
cial machines. The oil is then squeezed 
out of the pulp by a press. 


Production and Exportation 


Before World War II, one concern led 
in the production and exportation of 
Congo palm oil, accounting for about 85 
percent of the exports—followed by 15 
smaller companies. Many of these firms 
not only process the oil, but own large 
palm-oil plantations in the colony. Most 
of the firms also deal in palm kernels. 

The two main factors tending to limit 
palm-oil production in the Congo have 
been the difficulty of obtaining satisfac- 
tory labor and the high cost of transpor- 
tation from the interior to the coast, par- 
ticularly on public river lines. Prior to 
World War II, some headway was made 
in raising the efficiency of the workers 
by improving living and sanitary condi- 
tions in villages maintained by the large 
plantations. 

To meet the transportation problem, 
certain palm-oil concerns began to un- 
dertake their own shipments of the oil 
by barge or rail. By avoiding long-dis- 
tance hauling of the palm fruit to the 
processing plants, costs have been re- 
duced and the fruit arrives at the fac- 
tories in much better condition. 

Although West Africa was the primary 
source of palm oil before World War I, 
the increase in world demand stimulated 
development of the palm-oil industry in 
the Netherlands Indies and British Ma- 
laya. In these regions the palm-tree 
fruit has a thick pericarp which yields 
comparatively large amounts of oil but 
small amounts of kernels. The most up- 
to-date techniques were applied to the 
Far Eastern palm-oil industry, result- 
ing in a superior product. The distances 
involved in transporting both the kernels 
to the plants and the finished product to 
coastal ports are far less than in the 
Congo. Consequently, the importance of 
the Belgian Congo in the world palm-oil 
market was successfully challenged by 
the Far East until World War II broke 
out and British Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies were overrun by the Japa- 
nese. 

Spurred on by the Allied war effort, 
the Belgian Congo reportedly expanded 
its output of palm oil in 1943 by 50 per- 
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cent, as compared with prewar figures. 
Inasmuch as official reports do not recorg 
the amounts used locally, actual produc. 
tion of palm oil in the Congo is not 
known. The following statistics, citeg 
to illustrate recent production trends, 
are the most reliable data available. 
About 57,000 metric tons of palm oil were 
produced by the Belgian Congo in 1935 
according to the Institute of Economic 
Sciences in Brussels, but by 1944 output 
shot up to more than 100,000 tons. 


Markets Abroad 


Prior to the outbreak of World War II, 
the largest quantities of Congo palm oi] 
were shipped to Belgium. In 1939, 
55,443,375 pounds of the oil, out of a total 
of 159,817,208 pounds, went to Belgium. 
Other significant buyers in Europe in- 
cluded Italy, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. The United States was sec. 
ond to Belgium as an importer of palm 
oil from the Congo in 1939, taking 32,- 
681,472 pounds. Among the African 
markets were the Sudan, Tanganyika, 
Rhodesia, and the Union of South Af- 
rica. The invasion of Belgium in May 
1940 and the ensuing military operations 
closed most European markets to the 
Belgian Congo. Only the South African 
outlets, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States remained. 

The government, realizing that an ef- 
fective means of maintaining world mar- 
kets for Congo oil was to improve its 
quality, raised the standards by law. In 
addition, a governmental Committee for 
the Control of Palm-Oil Exports was 
created in the fall of 1940 to maintain 
close contact with all purchasers and to 
establish minimum prices. 

Private assistance was given the in- 
dustry by one of the leading palm-oil 
concerns, which placed its technical per- 
sonnel at the service of the producers. 
Furthermore, because the “promote-the- 
industry” campaign involved extra ex- 
penditures for bettering working condi- 
tions, and giving constant attention to 
the care of equipment in factories, barges, 
and tank cars, the government an- 
nounced early in 1941 special bounties 
for exports of edible palm oil. 

The outcome of the combined efforts 
of all palm-oil interests was a remarkable 
expansion in oil production. With the 
quality of the product raised, possibilities 
for selling exportable surpluses were 
widened, and a total of 218,445,072 
pounds of palm oil was sold abroad in 
1943, as compared with 159,817,208 in 
1939. 

Table 1 illustrates the marked in- 
creases in the Congo’s wartime ship- 
ments of palm oil, as well as the shifts 
in destinations. All trade in fats and 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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What Russia Got in the 


Transcarpathian Ukraine 


In This ‘‘Far Away Country of Which We Know Little’’—Once the Elongated 
Eastern Extremity of -Czechoslovakia—the Soviet Union Has Acquired an 
Area Now Rather Poor and Not Possessed of Any Startling Potentialities 
but Affording Nevertheless Some Worth-While Resources in Timber, Other 
Building Materials, Oil, Foodstuffs, and Undeveloped Hydroelectric Power 


HE AREA known as Transcarpa- 

thian Ukraine, an autonomous part 
of Czechoslovakia since the treaty of St. 
Germain (September 10, 1919), became 
part of the Ukrainian S. S. R. in accord- 
ance with the Soviet-Czech treaty, 
signed in Moscow on June 29, 1945. The 
treaty was ratified by Czechoslovakia on 
November 22, 1945, and by the U.S. S. R. 
on November 27, 1945. The exchange of 
ratification notes took place in Prague 
on January 30, 1946. 

Transcarpathia covers an area of 12,- 
628 square kilometers (4,876 square 
miles) and has a population of 725,381 
(as of the census of 1931), of which 65 
percent were Ukrainians, 15 percent 
Hungarians, and 15 percent Jews. (The 
population was about 800,000 in 1937.) 

The two principal cities of the area are 
Uzhgorod (population over 26,000) and 
Mukachevo (population over 21,000). 
Geographically, the Transcarpathian 
Ukraine is divided into two regions: the 
mountainous, thickly forested northern 
region, and the southern lowlands which 
are a part of the Hungarian Plain. 
Transcarpathia has a continental cli- 
mate with an average summer tempera- 
ture of 74° F. 

Transcarpathian rivers are all a part 
of the Tissa River system, most of them 
running from north to south. With the 
exception of the Tissa they are not navi- 
gable and are used only for timber float- 
ing. They are ice-bound about 60 days 
out of a year (from mid-December to 
late February), and often flood large 
areas in spring. 


Timber Is Main Resource 


Among the Transcarpathian natural 
resources, the leading place is occupied 
by timber. An area of 6,138 square kilo- 
meters is under forest, and the yearly 
accretion of timber amounts to 2,160,000 


By Eucente Boutanovsky, U.S. S. R. 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 


cubic meters, 30 percent of which goes to 
industry and 70 percent for firewood. 

The forests are composed of beech, 
58.8 percent; silver fir, 25.4 percent; oak, 
7.9 percent; spruce, 3.7 percent; and 
others, 4.2 percent. The most productive 
year in the timber industry was 1930 
when 1,804,029 cubic meters of timber 
were produced. 


Mineral Deposits 


The most important mineral re- 
sources of the region are salt and brown 


coal. Caloric value of Transcarpathian 
coal is 5,000 calories, moisture 14.6 per- 
cent, and ash content 4.7 percent. 

Transcarpathia possesses considerable 
oil fields, the most developed of which is 
“The Oil Field” (Neftyanoe Pole) where 
oil is found very near the surface, some 
of it being at the depth of 30 meters. 
The oil fields are not sufficiently sur- 
veyed or exploited. In digging for oil, 
some radioactive springs have been dis- 
covered. 

A deposit of alunite covering an area 
of 54 square kilometers and estimated at 
540,000,000 tons of ore, is located in the 
Beregovo mountain, near the city of 
Beregovo. There are some iron-ore de- 
posits. Despite the poor grade of the 
ore, it is smelted into pig iron in small 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Cuba’s Position in 


the SPONGE Trade 


Sponge Fishing in Waters Surrounding Cuba Is an Important Occupation, 
and From This Source Comes Much of the World’s Supply. The 7 
However, Is Faced With Serious Difficulties, Which May Mean Decreased 

Income for Cuba and a Smaller Supply of Sponges for the United 7 


UBA’S SPONGE-FISHING industry 
before the war produced about 
$500,000 worth of sponges annually. In 
1944 the value rose to more than $1,000,- 
000. This increase in value, however, is 
attributed entirely to higher prices, inas- 
much as the quantity of sponges has de- 
clined sharply. In 1930 Cuba produced 
approximately 13,339,000 sponges; in 
1945 probably not more than 480,000 were 
gathered. 

There are several reasons for this de- 
cline. One is that some beds have been 
depleted by a sponge-blight disease and 
others by overzealous fishing. Another 
is that in the hurricane of 1944 the fish- 
ing fleet lost about 40 of its 112 active 
sloops and much other equipment, leav- 
ing from 500 to 600 fishermen without 
work. Finally, dealers are reluctant to 
export sponges because the high prices 
asked by fishermen who are still active 


By Georce A. VILLoLpo, Foreign 
Service Clerk in Office of Agricul- 
tural Attaché, U. S. Embassy, 
Habana 


and the prices paid in the United States, 
the chief buyer, have reduced the margin 
of profit. 

Cuba is, nevertheless, one of the lead- 
ing world sources of sponges, sharing 
the trade with the Mediterranean and 
with other parts of the Caribbean area, 
particularly off the coast of Florida near 
Key West and the Bahama Islands. It 
has held this position since early in the 
1880’s, when attention was called to the 
great number of sponges growing in its 
waters. In 1883 the first sponge ship- 


ment was made from the Batabano 
area to Spain. As soon as the quality of 
Cuban sponges was found to compare 





Photo by Valdes, Habana 


Bringing up a big one, off the coast of Cuba. 


favorably with those of Europe the mer. 
chants and fitters of small vessels at 
Batabano engaged actively in the busi- 
ness of placing their sponges on the 
world markets. 

As Mediterranean sponges became 
scarce and costly, Cuban sponges came 
into more and more demand. At first 
the best qualities were bought from fish- 
ermen at 5 to 10 cents a pound. Now 
fishermen are asking as much as $10.50 
a pound for sheepswool sponges and up 
to $8 a pound for grass sponges at the 
Batabano sponge exchanges. 


The Sponge Beds 


Sponges are organisms, without sen- 
sory cells or nerve fibers, which attach 
themselves to the sea bottom and live on 
minute particles filtered from the water. 
They are shaped so that water is kept 
moving inward through numerous cavi- 
ties by means of flagellate cells, bringing 
food for the sponge. They grow in 
groups, called sponge beds, and multiply 
rapidly enough so that a bed which has 
been “fished Over” one year will again 
produce sponges suitable for export the 
next year. The sponges which reach the 
market and are used for many different 
purposes are the cleaned skeletons of 
these organisms. 

The important center of the Cuban 
sponge fisheries is Batabano on the 
south coast of Habana Province. Sponge 
beds are found in Caibarien and Sagua 
la Grande on the north coast of the 
Province of Las Villas, and in Los Arroyos 
de Mantua and Dimas in the north- 
western part of Pinar del Rio Province. 
Production on the north coast has been 
almost negligible during the past few 
years, partly because of damage caused 
by the sponge-blight disease. Although 
some sponge fishing is done at La Coloma 
on the southwestern coast, near the town 
of Pinar del Rio, most of the sponges ob- 
tained in that region, as well as in the 
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Isle of Pines, are auctioned off at Bata- 
pano. In this town practically 95 per- 
cent of the Cuban sponge production is 
processed and baled for export, through 
Habana, with which city Batabano is 
connected by highway and by rail. 

Of the Cuban bath sponges, Euspongia 
oficinalis, five kinds are recognized by 
dealers as having marketable value. The 
sheepswool sponge, Hippospongia gos- 
sypina, appears to be by far the most 
important and highest priced because 
of its elasticity, fine texture, and water- 
soaking properties. The yellow sponge, 
E£. agaricina, resembles the Zimocca 
sponge of the Mediterranean and is 
somewhat lighter in color than the 
sheepswool. Grass sponges, including 
both the H. graminca and the H. cerebri- 
formis, are of inferior quality as to tex- 
ture, durability, and water-soaking prop- 
erties. The velvet sponge, H. maendri- 
jormis, is of fine velvety texture but is 
not so durable and is less common in 
Cuba than the others. The reef sponge, 
E. officinalis tubulifera, is of lower eco- 
nomic value because of its coarse texture, 


poor water-soaking qualities, and irreg-. 


ular shape. 

In addition, there are a number of 
sponge species with low market value. 
These include, hardhead, E. dura; hon- 
eycomb, E. equina cerebriformis; and 
the so-called marine loofas. The ma- 
rine loofas have some market value as 
sponge waste for roofing and other pur- 
poses in the United States, Canada, and 
the United Kingdom. 

Prior to 1939, the year when the sponge 
blight became endemic in Cuban and 
other Caribbean sponge beds, the coun- 


CUBA’S POSITION IN THE SPONGE TRADE 
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Photo by Valdes, Habana 


Displaying typical Cuban sponges. 


try produced most of the commercially 
known varieties of bath sponges, but 
beds are now reported to be almost en- 
tirely stripped of yellows, velvets, and 
reefs. At present first- and second-class 
sheepswool sponges constitute from 50 
to 60 percent of the product marketed; 
the remainder are grass sponges and 
third- to fifth-class sheepswool. 


Fishermen Gather the Sponges 


The methods of sponge fishing em- 
ployed in Cuba are similar to those used 





Photo by Valdes, Habana 


Vessel active in the Cuban sponge industry. 


in Key West and the Bahamas. No div- 
ing equipment is used, and no deep-sea 
fishing has ever been attempted. Al- 
though sponges are fished throughout 
the year, the principal season is gener- 
ally determined by the weather. A peak 
is reached from March to July, before 
the hurricané season, and there is a 
minor catch during December and Jan- 
uary. 

Fishing sloops, each carrying 14 or 16 
men and equipped for a trip of several 
days, set out from the towns. Bata- 
bano has at present 72 of these sloops, 
carrying approximately 900 fishermen; 
and Nueva Gerona, on the Isle of Pines, 
has 10. When the beds are reached, the 
men pair off into small flat-bottomed 
boats called “lanchones” to catch the 
sponges. One man rows the boat, the 
other Kneels in the bottom, scanning the 
floor of the sea by the aid of a water 
glass, an instrument consisting of an 
open box or tube with a glass bottom. 
When the sponge formations are located, 
the man in the prow uses a three-prong 
hook attached to a pole, seldom longer 
than 30 feet, to dislodge and bring up 
the sponges. This process requires 
great dexterity. 

In the curing process, the sponges are 
first spread out on the deck of the sloop 
in their natural upright position so that 
they will die. While they are decom- 
posing, the softened animal matter runs 
off freely, leaving the skeleton which is 
commonly known as the sponge. Some 
sloops are provided with an open cen- 
tral pit where the sponges are placed 
while losing their excess animal matter. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Frog-Leg Industry 
Hops Ahead in CUB 


A Rather Remunerative Activity and Worth-While Trade Have Developed 
in the West Indian Republic in Catching the Amphibians and in Processing 
and Exporting the Legs as a Desired Delicacy Which Reaches the United 


States Mainly Through the Miami Gateway. 


Frogs Are Plentiful in Cuba, 


and the Outlook Is for a Notable Increase in This Picturesque Business 


ROGS AND TOBACCO, reacting on 

each other, via farm workers, mean 
a new small industry for Cuba. Ex- 
ports of the delicacy, frog legs, to the 
United States in 1945 totaled more than 
300,000 pounds, valued at over $100,000. 

In 1937 this trade was nonexistent, vet 
since 1941, when the volume of frog-leg 
exports first approached the $100,000 
level, increasing prices and demand 
have brought about organized hunting 
and processing. 

The result has been the development of 
a major side line, which sometimes enjoys 
a sale even for skins—parts formerly 
wasted. 


Big Increase Possible 


Naturally, no estimate is available as 
to the number of frogs in Cuba, but the 
Ministry of Agriculture believes that 
there are now sufficient numbers to make 
possible a doubling of the rate of exports. 
This may indicate a volume of approxi- 
mately 500,000 pounds, annually, because 
exports have averaged considerably more 
than 250,000 pounds during the past 6 
years. The drought which followed the 
hurricane in 1944 reduced the frog popu- 
lation somewhat, but breeding has since 
regained its impetus, especially after the 
rains began to fall again in 1945. 

A determinant of the quantity of frogs 
caught is the price and demand for 
tobacco, particularly in Pinar del Rio 
Province, where much fine cigar leaf is 
grown. When tobacco prices are low, 
growers and workers turn to frog hunting 
as a Side line for additional income. 
Conversely, if tobacco prices are good, less 
attention is paid tofrogs. At the middle 
of February 1946, for example, tobacco 
wages and income were such that few 
people were willing to hunt frogs at pre- 
vailing prices. Yet processors felt them- 
selves unable to pay the increasingly 
higher prices and so limited their pur- 


Prepared in Industry Analysis Staff, 
From Report by JosepH L. Mar- 
TINEZ, Foreign Service Clerk, U. S. 
Embassy, Habana 


chases to quantities necessary to fill 
urgent orders, pending completion of an 
agreement with frog hunters on prices to 
be paid them. 

There are no commercial breeding 
ponds in Cuba, and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture states that it is not economical to 
produce frogs on a commercial scale. 
Sporadic attempts, however, have been 
made in the past by private individuals to 
produce frogs on a crop basis by sur- 
rounding ponds with netting—but as 
soon as the stage of saturation was 
reached the problem of feeding became 
important and expensive and, as a conse- 
quence, the frogs were left to seek food 
for themselves. In Cuba the species feed 
only on live animal life—shrimps, min- 
nows, and other small fishes. When 
there is a scarcity of natural food, frogs 
resort to cannibalism. This probably 
explains part of the big drop in frog 
population during recent periods of 
drought. 


Exports of Frog Legs from Cuba 





Value 


. Quantity 
Year ——— 


wounds : 
ic Total Per pound 


dollars cents 


1937 0 0 0 
1938 6, 411 1, 627 25. 3 
1939 52, 646 5, 466 10.4 
1940 264, 246 41, 745 15.8 
1941 381, 457 99, 771 26. 1 
1942 191, 476 53, 152 27.7 
1943 258, 172 90, 244 34.9 
1944 211,979 72, 682 44.3 
1945 302, 400 





From ship’s manifests. 
2 Average export value per pound during first half of 
1945 was 15 cents; in August 38 cents; in September 
57 cents. 


Source: Converted into pounds from foreign trade 
Statistics 


Processing Methods 


There are about 20 cleaning and pack- 
ing stations in Pinar del Rio Province; 
Consolacion del Sur is the shipping ter- 
minus. Hunters bring the frogs to 
cleaning stations and deposit them alive 
in a corral until such time as a truck 
loaded with ice arrives from exporters 
in Habana. The frogs are then cleaned 
and skinned by hand. Many hunters 
now deliver frog legs already skinned, 
The legs are placed in iced tanks and 
iced wooden cases, and trucked to Ha- 
bana for repacking and shipping. 

Prior to the war the method of re- 
packing frog legs in Habana involved 
more detailed operations than at pres- 
ent. The frog legs that passed inspec- 
tion were immersed in iced water and 
thoroughly washed. They were then 
glazed with ice individually at low tem- 
perature to provide a thin, transparent 
ice coating. Each piece was wrapped in 
paraffin paper and from 8 to 10 sets of 
legs were packed in paraffin cardboard 
cartons. The cartons were then placed 
200 to a wooden box and stored in re- 
frigerated warehouses for shipment on 
refrigerated boats. 

During the war there was a scarcity 
of paraffin paper and cardboard cartons, 
and refrigerated shipping was not avail- 
able; packers were forced to pack in bulk 
without the ice coating, in wooden boxes 
containing 100 pounds of frog legs and 
about 120 pounds of ice. This method 
of packing continues. Packing houses 
hope, however, now that the war is over, 
that they will be able to glaze and pack 
as before. One small concern packs 
frog legs for export in ice-laden barrels. 

The major portion of exports from 
Habana, until the war started, was proc- 
essed by a large local beef packer, as 4 
side line. The frogs-were collected alive 
in refrigerated trucks from Pinar del 
Rio, Habana, and Matanzas Provinces 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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enicillin Exports Greatly 
xXCeCE ales Ww 1thin U ke 
The Wonder Drug Continues To Set Phenomenal Foreign-Trade Records, Being 
the Only U.S. Product To Sell Twice as Much in Oversea Markets as at Home 
N JULY 1946 the Civilian Production By Mark Merrett, Commodities Sale of penicillin in tablets, ointments, 
Administration allocated 1,350 bil- Branch Office of International and dosage forms other than vials has 
lion units of injectable penicillin for ex- Trad D : C not shown the increase in export that 
port. This is equivalent to 13,350,000 rade, Department of Commerce was expected. A total of 50 billion units 
vials of 100,000 units each, and was of penicillin in these various forms was 
6,350,000 vials more than was set aside to this, $913,241 worth of other penicillin approved for export in March and 104 
ck for commercial sale in the United States. products and $214,796 of bulk penicillin billion units in July. In addition to this, 
Bi By July 12 the Office of International was given export clearance. This makes bulk pencillin to foreign fabricators of 
rainy Trade had approved 13,277,800 vials for a grand total of $9,878,899 of penicillin these penicillin products was made for 
to export—which left only 222,200 vials for in all forms approved out of the alloca- the first time in July. 
nes release during the rest of the month. It tion for export up to July 12. It was con- Because various “winter infections” 
uck should be emphasized that the domestic fidently expected to reach the $10,000,000 are not prevalent at this season, summer 
bi allocation is greater than will be re- mark before the end of the month. This sales of penicillin were expected to de- 
ned quired, as the CPA sets the quantity “on export sale on one product will be 10 ‘Cline in the United States. The July rate 
ters the high side” to be sure that domestic times the export sale of all drugs and a . inal mr phir et 
ned, supplies will be more than adequate. medicines from the United States in an - ie SECIOLS PIGUET Ee ES over 
into the fall months. However, sales in 
ane mae sepert sale in the monn Of duly ROE SE 00: Ree: foreign areas are increasing as the medi- 
Ha- will probably be more than double sales cal profession learns more about peni- 
in the United States. It is hard to find Increase Has Been Steady cillin therapy. 
Te- any product whose export exceeds the 
lved d ic sale: certai Since penicillin was again placed un- “ 
omestic sale: certainly no other sells pe & Dp 
Tes- Hoe ‘ alec > der CPA allocation and export contro] in Keener Competition 
abroad at twice the rate of sales at home. 
pec- The dollar value for the vials of peni- December 1945, after being under no con- Competition is becoming keener in 
and cillin approved for export in July is trol for the months of September, Octo- foreign markets. Beginning in June, 
pe estimated to be $8,750,862. In addition | ber, and November, there has been a = Great Britain began actively to seek peni- 
pant steady increase in export sales in coun- cillin business. In the table on this page 
rent 7 ; . P . . 
Pye lek tee tne tgetiawemied. tn Shin telat tries throughout the world. The ac- it will be noted that sales in certain areas 
ca article, the reader is referred to ee companying table shows the distribution rin penis July. Pec: age reflects 
| illustrated feature story “We Send Penicillin a tee . - B e british competition 1s no own. 
yard to Foreign Lands,” in the April 6, 1946, issue of penicillin _ vials during the past 8 The table shows a steady rise in South 
ced of this magazine. months by six groupings of countries. American business. How long this will 
il keep up is difficult to estimate. Distribu- 
, on Vials of Penicillin Approved for Export tion channels should be well stocked by 
: [Unit: 100,000 Oxford units] now, and, as a result, sales may be ex- 
city : pected to level off. 
ons, Sean Total South | Liberated | European | British Middle | Miscel- Besides drawing a spectacular curve 
rail- iid . America areas neutrals Empire East laneous for itself in the medical export business 
k = = See ; 
bul December 1945 1, 695, 823 R85, 724 | 546, 059 | 109, 406 91, 300 49, 852 | 13, 492 penicillin has opened to its producers 
OXES January 1946 1, 992, 792 ; 83, 072 729, 085 127, 385 106, 215 27, 800 ° 235 new markets for others of their products. 
eb 2, 245, 245 , 021, 970 890, 572 | 8, 665 33, 550 39, 202 , 286 F 
and March. 3, 302, 206 | 1,578, 763 1, 235, 384 259, 710 203,447 | _59, 967 | 54, 935 In areas where dollar exchange is 
ee ke ota | Sah mae | Benes | hae | eel) 1 o) © Sit short, penicillin has used a much larger 
-_ mg DL Le | Savae| saree Pee pees regen ged share of exchange than any other prod- 
ver, TS 3,277,800 | 6, 254, 075 , 533, 259 | 1, 565, 8: 550, 292 245, 960 | 28, 3§ : 
uct outside of food. 
yack 
acks 
rels. Age 
rom Foreign tourists visiting Norway this Although handicapped by the shortage The supply of gas and electricity in the 
roc- year will get vouchers entitling them to of transportation facilities, asphalt mines Netherlands is reported by the foreign 
aS a buy 100 liters (26 U.S. gallons) of gaso- in the Ragusa district of Sicily are re- press to be equal to the prewar supply, 
live line on their arrival, and further sup- ported to be working on a limited scale. but, with increased quantities allocated 
del plies according to the length of their Output in 1946 may amount to 14,000 to vital industries, the allotment to pri- 
nces Stay, reports the foreign press. metric tons, it is estimated. vate consumers is reduced. 
709411—46 2 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Indian Manufacturers Will 
Visit Industrial Centers 


Representatives of the All-India Man- 
ufacturers’ Organization of Bombay, are 
due to arrive in this country day after 
tomorrow, August 26, following a visit in 
the United Kingdom. 

Details of this delegation’s plans were 
published in this section of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEELY on June 8, 1946. As 
reported at that time, the group will be 
headed by Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 

High on the agenda of the delegation’s 
program are a study of American tech- 
nical engineering and research develop- 
ments and industrial planning, as well as 
a visit to TVA. Members have also ex- 
pressed a desire to contact officials of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In addition to these group activities, 
various members of the Indian organiza- 
tion will investigate American manufac- 
turing methods and equipment used in 
their respective industries. For example, 
the party includes S. G. Shah, Vice- 
President of the All-India Manufac- 
turers’ Organization. He is a director of 
the Bombay Yarn Exchange and is 
known among the trade as “the Yarn 
King” of India. Mr. Shah’s particular 
personal interest is in small precision 
tools, machine tools, and incustrial ma- 
chinery applicable to his industry, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate at 
Bombay. 

The delegation expects to remain in 
the United States for about a month, 
during which time its members will visit 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and other cities. Members 
can be reached by writing them c/o Thos. 
Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


New Sugar Mill Needed by 


American in Mexico 


The American Embassy in Mexico City 
reports the pressing need of a new fully 
equipped sugar mill at the large sugar 
central operated by Cia. Civil e Indus- 
trial de Atencingo, located at Atencingo, 
State of Puebla. 

Late in June a fire destroyed the for- 
mer mill on this property—the only 
source of grinding all the cane of one of 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States represen- 
tations. Most of these trade oppor- 
tunities have been reported by Amer- 
ican Foreign Service officers abroad, 
following requests by local firms for 
assistance in locating American trade 
contracts. Additional information 
concerning each export or import op- 
portunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to quali- 
fied United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $l each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concern- 
ing any projected business arrange- 
ments. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume any responsibility for 
any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions 
should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing 
export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as 
exrport opportunities are in short sup- 
ply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 





——$—————nay 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Num- 
bered Items in Sections Below] 


Animals: 27. 

Automobiles and Automotive Equipment: 
1, 14, 25. 

Busses: 14. 

Chemicals: 37, 38. 

Clocks: 6. 

Clothing and Accessories: 4, 23,25, 40. 

Construction Materials: 5, 19. 

Cosmetics: 43. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 1, 
36. 

Engineering Products: 1. 

Foodstuffs: 12, 16. 

General Merchandise: 10, 15, 20. 

Hardware: 3, 22, 23, 25. 

Hospital Equipment: 43. 

Household Equipment: 21, 25. 

Jewelry: 4, 6 

Leather and Leather Products: 29, 38. 

Machinery: 3, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 18, 21, 25, 26, 
32, 33, 42. 

Metals and Minerals: 18, 22 

Novelties: 19. 

Office Supplies: 6, 19. 

Paints and Varnishes: 38 

Paper and Paper Products: 18, 38. 

Perfumery: 17, 30. 

Petroleum Products: 19 

Phonographs: 36. 

Radios: 36. 

Sanitary Equipment: 21. 

Seeds (Flower): 28. 

Smokers’ Requisites: 39. 

Statuary: 29. 

Textiles: 2, 13, 18, 19, 23, 25 

Tires and Tubes: 14, 41. 

Tools: 1, 3, 25. 

Trucks: 14. 

Wood and Wood Products: 3, 31. 














the most important districts in Mexico. 
The district is already planted, and the 
new crop will be ready for grinding about 
the latter part of December. 

The mill is owned by an American, 
William O. Jenkins. Full information 
about the new plant can be obtained by 
writing either Mr. Jenkins or the com- 
pany. The address for both is Avenida 
2 Oriente No. 201, Puebla, Mexico. 


Ecuadoran Official Here To 
Buy Hospital Equipment 


The Department of Public Health of 
Quito, Ecuador, has sent a representa- 
tive to this country to buy surgical and 
hospital equipment. This representa- 
tive—Rafael Perez y Perez—plans to re- 


main in this country for at least 6 
months, visiting New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 

Firms interested in contacting Mr. 
Perez can write him, °/, Ecuadoran Con- 
sulate General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


Syrian Banker Arranging for 
Export of Native Goods 


Malak al-Azmeh, manager of the Arab 
Bank, Damascus, Syria, is coming to this 
country in the near future to explore 
the possibilities of developing a market 
for Syrian exports. The commodities 
available to American importers include 
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olive oil, pistachio nuts, wool, and handi- 
crafts. 

Mr. Azmeh is described by the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Damascus as having 
considerable influence in Syria and being 
in a position to render material assist- 
ance in furthering Syro-American trade 
relations. 

While in this country, Mr. Azmeh’s ad- 
dress will be c/o Chase National Bank, 
18 Pine Street, New York City. 

Announcement of his arrival in New 
York will be published in this section as 
soon as the date is ascertained. 


Ecuador Wants To Export 
Bamboo To United States 


Ecuador wants to increase its exports 
to this country so that it will have the 
necessary dollar exchange for far greater 
importation of “Made in U. S.” goods. 
Toward this end, Ecuadoran interests 
call attention to the availability and 
varied uses, such as a source of paper 
pulp, of Ecuadoran bamboo. 


According to advice from the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Quito, Ecuador, this 
Latin American Republic currently ex- 
ports bamboo, but on a small scale and 
mostly to Peru. In 1935 slightly more 
than 500 metric tons were shipped out of 
the country, and in 1944 the tonnage had 
increased to 1,133. 

The Embassy suggests that U.S. firms 
manufacturing or dealing in items for 
which bamboo is suitable might wish to 
send a technician to Ecuador to study 
the possibilities on the ground. Anyone 
desiring further information on this im- 
port opportunity can write directly to 
the Embassy. 


Ceylon Firm Wants Bids on 
Erecting Two Plants 


The firm of Perera & Son, Ltd., 69 
Hyde Park Corner, Colombo, Ceylon, is 
planning to manufacture beverages and 
ice. In this connection, the firm has ex- 
pressed to the American Consulate an 
interest in receiving quotations from 
American firms, 

Bids should cover the erection and 
equipment of a factory capable of turn- 
ing out 10,000 bottles of beverage in 8 
hours, each bottle to have a capacity of 
1 Imperial pint. The proposed ice-mak- 
ing plant should be capable of producing 
10 tons a day. Fully automatic, elec- 
trically operated equipment is to be spec- 
ified. Available electric current is 230 
volts A. C. 50 cycles. 

The Colombo firm requests that any 
estimates submitted shall include a quo- 
tation for cost of replacements, such as 
bottles, labels, and corks. The concern 
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is also interested in obtaining a distinc- 
tive type of bottle. 

While import and exchange regula- 
tions in Ceylon are currently prohibitive, 
quotations will be given serious consid- 
eration with a view to placing an order 
when conditions permit. 

American firms interested in pursuing 
this future possibility can write directly 
to Perera & Sons, Ltd., at the above ad- 
dress for further information. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Australia—L. D. Beston of L. D. Beston, 
387 Kent Street, Sydney, is interested in im- 
porting electrical domestic appliances, auto- 
motive parts and spares, and engineering 
products, including such items as laundry 
equipment, dry cleaning, electroplating equip- 
ment, buffs, wire brushes, compounding salts 
and polishes, portable electric tools. He also 
desires to manufacture these products under 
license. Scheduled to arrive: July 24, via 
San Francisco. Length of visit: 4 months. 
U. S. address. c/o General Abrasive Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., and New York 
City. 

2. Australia—Nathan Fraenkel, represent- 
ing B. S. A. Textiles, Pty., Ltd., 50 York 
Street, Sydney, is interested in cotton dress 
goods. Scheduled to arrive: July 28, via San 
Francisco, Length of visit: 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: Hotel Commodore, Lexington Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Australia—Josef Janssen, representing 
his own firm and J. J. Hoelle & Co., 47-49 
Alma Street, Sydney, is interested in elec- 
trical machinery, timber, and general hard- 
ware. He is particularly interested in pur- 
chasing obsolete radio tools from manufac- 
turers and making arrangements with them 
to manufacture these tools in Australia. 
Scheduled to arrive: July 30, via San Fran- 
cisco. Length of visit: 6 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Fenchurch Export Corp., 1 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Cleveland, New York City, and 
Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Australia—Mrs. Constance M. Jones, 
representing Jones & Joseph, Ltd., 235 Clar- 
ence Street, Sydney, and A. J. Swaine, North 
Terrace, Adelaide, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation of women’s ac- 
cessories and novelties, including handbags, 
handbag frames, gloves, and imitation jew- 
elry. Scheduled to arrive: July 30, via San 
Francisco. Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o American Rolling Mills, Middle- 
town, Ohio. Itinerary: New York City, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio; Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

5. Australia—Frederick Romberg, repre- 
senting Newburn, Pty., Ltd., 120 William 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
studying modern constructional develop- 
ments and plans for apartment houses and 
theaters. He is scheduled to arrive the end 
of August, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Austra- 
lian Legation, 3117 Woodland Drive, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Australia—Leslie Taylor of Taylor Hyl- 
ton & Co., 65 York Street, Sydney, is inter- 
ested in community plate, pens, pencils, 
clocks, and jewelry, including costume jew- 
elry. Scheduled to arrive: August 5, via San 
Francisco. Length of visit: 1 month. U.S. 
address: c/o Oneida Limited, Oneida, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, New York City, 
Oneida, N. Y., and Chicago. 

7. Colombia—Guillermo Durana (Samper), 
representing Fabrica de Muebles Camacho 
Roldan, S. A., 35-33, Calle 26, Bogota, is in- 
terested in woodworking machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive: July 20, via Miami. Length 
of visit: indefinite. U.S. address: c/o Jaimes 
Brothers, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Boston, Chicago, Grand Rapids, 
and High Point, N. C. 

8. Costa Rica—Rafael Aguero (Bolanos), 
representing Canada Dry Cleaning, Av. F. G., 
Calles 9/11, San Jose, is interested in pur- 
chasing dry-cleaning machinery. Scheduled 
to arrive: July 16, via Miami. Length of 
visit: 3 months, U.S. address: c/o Hoffman 
Machinery Corp., 105 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Savannah, Ga., Balti- 
more, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, and 
New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Costa Rica—Sergio Carballo (Romero), 
representing the newspaper La Nacion, P. O. 
Box 1192, San Jose, is interested in purchas- 
ing printing machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: August 12 via New Orleans. Length 
of visit: 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., 29 Ryrson Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Costa Rica—Heliodoro Lizano (Quiros), 
and Leonidas Martinez (Hernandez), repre- 
senting “El Siglo Nuevo,” San Jose, are in- 
terested in general merchandise. Scheduled 
to arrive: August 12, via New Orleans. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Costa Rican Consulate General, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New Orleans, Washington, D. C., and New 
York City. 

11, Costa Rica—Raul Odio (Herrera), rep- 
resenting “El Gallito,” P. O. Box 623, San 
Jose, is interested in purchasing machinery 
for chocolate factory. Schedule to arrived: 
August 13, via Los Angeles. Length of visit: 
3 months, U.S. address: 881 Winona Street, 
Pasadena, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, New 
York City, Chicago, and Detroit. 

12. Costa Rica—Martin Quiros (Belzer), 
representing Costa Rican Coffee House, Ltd., 
Ave. 1, Calles Av/1, Apartado 1607, San Jose, 
is interested in studying the coffee market in 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive: Au- 
gust 12, via New Orleans. Length of visit: 3 
months. U.S. address: 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, pos- 
sibly New York City. 

13. Egypt—Elie E. Dabbah, representing 
Mesrieh & Dabbah, and Jemil J. Mesrieh, 
both of Cairo, is interested in cotton and silk 
yarns, textiles, and textile machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of August, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Abraham M. Habert, 2108 Sixty- 
Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

14. Egypt—Elie Philippe Kfoury, repre- 
senting Zaidan Kfoury Trading Co., and 
Philip D. Kfoury, both of Cairo, is interested 
in trucks, busses, tires, batteries and auto- 
motive spare parts. Scheduled to arrive the 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Plans Under Way for 
Industrial and Commercial 
Exhibition in Panama 


American industry is being invited by 
the Lions Club of Paneena to participate 
in an industrial and commercial exhibi- 
tion planned to be held at Panama City, 
November 1-4, 1946, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Lions Club of Panama, with 
the backing of the Chamber of Commerce 
and certain Government Departments. 

United States firms contemplating 
participation should address inquiries 
without delay to: 

Mr. Pablo Abad, Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce of Panama, Panama, R. P. 

Leading Panamanian industries, such 
as furniture, soap, tile and clay products, 
leather articles, confectionery and crack- 
ers, woodwork, wrought iron and grill 
work, oil, butter and cheese, matches, 
handicraft, and the like will be rep- 
resented. 

The exhibition is to be held at the Pro- 
fessional School, which has a building 
comprising 60 rooms, on two floors, and 
a large patio. A minimum charge will 
be made for space. A good attendance 
is expected, with no charge for ad- 
mission. 


Livestock Exposition, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Brazil’s Twelfth National Livestock 
Exposition, which alternates between Sao 
Paulo and Belo Horizonte, is to be held 
at the former city from September 14 
to 22 this year. 

This takes the place of the exposition 
originally scheduled and announced for 
Belo Horizonte, which was indefinitely 
postponed because of transportation and 
other problems resulting from wartime 
conditions. 


Paris Has Successful Exposition 
of American Housing 


The French Exposition of American 
Housing and Planning Techniques, held 
at Paris during the latter part of June, 
is reported to have aroused intense in- 
terest on the part of the French people. 
The daily attendance averaged 7,000, 
with a maximum Sunday crowd of 16,000. 

The exposition was composed of lit- 
erally hundreds of photographs, graphic 
charts, examples of building materials, 


bath and kitchen displays, ‘and such 
household equipment as coal, electric, 
and gas stoves, washing and ironing ma- 
chines, mechanical refrigerators, and 
prefabricated houses. Augmenting these 
exhibits was a well-documented informa- 
tion center with a continuous motion 
picture showing all phases of construc- 
tion, planning, and recreation in this 
country, such as pictures of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, Jones Beach, Rural 
Electrification projects, the American 
city, and the like. The chart and photo- 
graphic sections were historically divided 
into three sections—prewar, war, and 
postwar years; the two former depicted 
the problems of housing, planning and 
construction to be met, the solution and 
execution of the solution; the postwar 
display set forth plans for things to 
come, with emphasis on prefabrication. 

Naturally, greatest interest centered in 
the building samples, household equip- 
ment, kitchen and bathroom assemblies, 
and in the prefabricated houses. Much 
that is accepted in this country as com- 
monplace provoked enthusiasm and ques- 
tions as to the possibility of obtaining 
various items of equipment or prefabri- 
cated houses. 

Judging by the success of this exposi- 
tion, so largely technical in character, 
the International Housing and Planning 
Exposition scheduled for the spring of 
1947, in which the United States has 
been invited to participate, should not 
only permit the demonstration of tech- 
nical advances in planning and construc- 
tion more adequately than in this show 
but should also offer a very attractive 
opportunity for American manufacturers 
to advertise their products to every large 
market. Judging by current comments, 
it is hoped that the 1947 Exposition will 
place more emphasis on the display of 
models and physical objects such as tools 
and equipment, and the demonstration 
of their use. 


Valencia Fair (Spain) 
Shows Good Results 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Interna- 
tional Sample Fair, which had its origin 
in the first two regional agricultural and 
industrial fairs of Valencia (Spain) in 
1867 and 1883, was held from May 11 
through June 2 this year. The first in 
this series of sample fairs began in 1917; 
by 1921 it was decreed an official Govern- 
ment institution, and on October 31, 


1925, it was given the status of an inter. 
national exposition. 

Between 1930 and 1936 the attendance 
increased from 100,000 to 250,000. While 
the Spanish Civil War lasted, the Pair 
was not held, but again in 1942 it was 
resumed with the twentieth of the series. 
The Fair this year was both larger and 
better-attended than last year’s, having 
had 500,000 visitors as compared with 
half that number in 1945. The total 
space utilized was 200,000 square feet, 
and the number of participants was in- 
creased by about one-half. 

Foreign exhibitors were afforded spe- 
cial privileges such as reductions in 
freight charges by railway and steamship 
companies, entrance of exhibits without 
customs duty, and so forth. Tourists 
visiting the Fair were given a reduction 
of 50 percent on all air, railway, and 
steamship tickets. 

According to Fair records the following 
countries participated: Switzerland, 48 
exhibits; Great Britain, 28 exhibits; 
United States, 22 exhibits; Sweden, 8 
exhibits. 

By far the most important and ex- 
tensive was the Swiss display, which in- 
cluded radios, phonographs, laboratory 
instruments, scientific apparatus, and 
photographic supplies. Great Britain 
showed agricultural implements, six- 
wheel trucks, radios, and plastics. Elec- 
trolux mechanical refrigerators were 
outstanding among Swedish exhibits, 
which included numerous pieces of elec- 
trical machinery. Chile’s display was 
confined to the nitrate industry but in- 
cluded a good many photographs of 
Chile. 

Outstanding among United States dis- 
plays were those of a well-known motor- 
car company, showing 1946 models, 6-ton 
truck, a tractor, and a 6-ton truck manu- 
factured in England. Large displays of 
typewriters, several business machines, 
and a calculator attracted considerable 
attention. 

In addition to the American industries 
represented at this Fair, there was an 
exhibition of motion pictures sponsored 
by the American Consulate in Valencia. 
The film subjects included the manufac- 
ture of plastics, the manufacture of glass, 
insect control, the construction of light 
airplanes, and the manufacture of abra- 
sives in the United States. A total of 
25,000 persons viewed these films, with- 
out charge, during the 13 days of the 
Fair. 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Presidential War Power Law Amend- 
ments Decentralize and Tighten Trade 
Controls—The Argentine law (No. 
12,591) giving the Executive Power gen- 
eral authorization to prohibit exports of 
prime necessities, reduce import duties, 
and fix maximum retail prices thereon, 
has been amended by a decree (No. 
16,216) dated June 13, 1946, so as to pro- 
vide for the decentralization of the con- 
trols, and tighter application of the right 
of expropriation of articles of prime 
necessity. 

The present law, aS amended, now 
stipulates that in the absence of maxi- 
mum prices fixed by the federal author- 
ities for products considered prime neces- 
sities, such as articles of food, clothing, 
light, fuel, medicine, and construction 
materials, the provincial or territorial 
authorities may establish maximum 
prices to apply within their jurisdictional 
area. In such cases, they must report 
their action to the Federal authorities, 
and the prices they have established will 
remain in effect until, or unless, replaced 
by other prices set by the Federal au- 
thorities. 

Another amendment to the basic law 
authorizes the Government to expro- 
priate, with payment as provided for in 
the law, supplies of articles of prime 
necessity, even though they be for the 
private consumption of the owner. 

Other provisions of the amending de- 
cree will require stricter enforcement and 
heavier fines for violations of the law. 

{See COMMERCE Reports of October 7, 1939, 
for an announcement of the law authorizing 
the President to prohibit exports of prime 


necessities, and to reduce import duties and 
fix maximum retail prices thereon. | 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Restrictions on Lead and Lead 
Products Restored.—Effective June 27, 
1946, exports of all lead and lead prod- 
ucts were made subject to approval of 
the Department of Supply and Ship- 
ping. Lead pigs and scrap since Octo- 
ber 1945 and other lead products on and 
after May 17, 1945, were permitted to be 


exported from Australia to approved des- 
tinations on compliance with usual cus- 
toms requirements. Supply or shipping 
certification was not then required. 
Basic purpose of the new regulation is 
to prohibit exports of lead, making it 
available for local users, and thereby 
freeing larger quantities of ingot lead for 
shipment to the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The latest control is 
expected to continue until the supply 
position improves. 


British Honduras 


Transport and Communication 


Telecommunication Rates Reduced.— 
The government of British Honduras 
has announced a reduction in radiotele- 
graph rates between that country and 
certain places, in accordance with notice 
No. 364, of May 31, 1946, published in the 
Government Gazette of June 7, and ef- 
fective June 1, 1946. The new rates 
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Oil Containers in the Congo 


In serried array, one sees here 
hundreds of containers for the 
palm oil and palm-kernel oil of the 
Belgian Congo, lined up at a port of 
embarkation on the mighty river 
which has witnessed astonishing 
changes since the days when the 
distinguished Polish-British novel- 
ist Joseph Conrad wrote about it. 
The Congo today is in many varied 
ways a thriving and progressive 
territory, and its contribution to 
the Allied war effort was exceed- 
ingly substantial. This picture has 
been furnished by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment Information Center. 























between British Honduras and the places 
mentioned below, with respect to each 
class of message, are: United Kingdom 
and Eire, United States (except Alaska), 
Canada, Jamaica, British Guiana, Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, Turks Islands, Cay- 
man Islands, and other British West In- 
dian Islands, $0.20 ordinary, 0.12 code, 
0.10 deferred, 0.0624 night letter, and 
0.02 press; Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
Guam, Midway, Puerto Rico, St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, 0.30 ordinary, 0.20 code, 0.15 
deferred, 0.10 night letter, and 0.06 press. 

The new rates represent a substantial 
reduction from those previously prevail- 
ing between British Honduras and the 
continental United States. The new 
rates are effective currently only over 
cable and wireless via Jamaica. 


Chile 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Aluminum Pitchers, Covered Pots, and 
Canteens Declared Subject to Import 


‘Licenses and Quotas.—Aluminum pitch- 


ers, covered pots, and canteens have been 
declared subject to import licenses and 
quotas in Chile, in amounts to be de- 
termined by the Chilean National For- 
eign Trade Council, according to decree 
No. 576 of the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce of June 14, published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 11, 1946. 

When needed by the armed forces, the 
Council is empowered to authorize the 
importation of special amounts of these 
articles consigned to military insti- 
tutions. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


A central advisory committee is being 
set up at the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
to deal with questions concerning the 
import and export of wood and wood 
products. This central committee is to 
coordinate the work of the Advisory 
Committees for the Export and Import 
of Wood and Wood Products, to be at- 
tached to the already existing “Centers 
for Wood and Forestry Economy” in 
Prague and in Bratislava. 

The Cooperative Association for the 
Export of Wood and Wood Products and 
Co., Ltd., Prague II, Vodickova 41, was 
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formed in November 1945, for the pro- 
motion of foreign trade in Czechoslovak 
wood-working products. This Associa- 
tion was to set up an Economic Informa- 
tion Bureau in Prague and selling offices 
with sample stores in foreign countries. 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement with Finland 
Concluded. — An agreement between 
Czechoslovakia and Finland, providing 
for the clearing of all payments author- 
ized by the foreign-exchange control leg- 
islation of the two countries, was signed 
at Prague on May 18, 1946. It is to be 
effective from June 1, 1946, for 1 year, but 
is to continue thereafter by tacit consent 
unless denounced, according to a report 
from the American Legation, Helsinki. 

Residents of Czechoslovakia will effect 
payments to residents of Finland by de- 
posits to an account of the Bank of Fin- 
land, in Czechoslovak crowns, at the Na- 
tional Bank of Czechoslovakia, and pay- 
ments in the reverse direction will be 
made by debits to that account. In or- 
der to expand trade between the two 
countries, the two Banks will execute 
payments orders without consideration 
of the amount of funds existing in the 
account in question and will reach a mu- 
tual understanding as to the means of 
reestablishing balance in the account. 
Should the account show a credit balance 
upon termination of the agreement, the 
Czechoslovak Government will remit to 
the Finnish Government Czechoslovak 
treasury bonds, in United States dollars, 
bearing interest at 3 percent and being 
amortizable in five equal annual install- 
ments. 

The terms of the agreement are sub- 
ject to revision should either party ad- 
here to a multilateral monetary agree- 
ment prior to its termination. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Powdered Milk: Exempted from Im- 
port Duties—“Klim” powdered milk and 
other similar powdered milks entering 
Ecuador have been exempted from im- 
port duties by Executive Decree No. 697, 
of May 3, 1946. Milk, powdered or in any 
other form, had been exempted pre- 
viously by Executive Decree from import 
duties and other charges, together with 
other essential food products, for the 
period from May 1 to December 31, 1945. 

The latest measure was taken because 
of the continued shortage of supply in 
Ecuador and because of the special use 
of powdered-milk preparations for chil- 
dren and the sick. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
26, 1945, for announcement of decree provid- 


ing exemptions from import auties and other 
charges on certain essential food products. | 
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New Hotels for Norway 


Many of the hotels in Norway 
were destroyed during the war. Of 
about 500 classified hotels, 34 were 
completely destroyed and 15 partly 
destroyed. The rebuilding has 
already started, but it will take 
some time before the hotels reach 
the same number as before the war. 
Extensive plans for new, consider- 
ably improved hotels are now 
taking: shape, says the Norwegian 
Information Service. 

A new hotel company has been 
formed in Oslo with the intention 
of building a series of new modern 
hotels all over Norway. The first 
period includes the building of two 
big hotels in Oslo and three hotels 
specially for winter-sport traffic, 
one at Kongsberg and one at Lille- 
hammer, both in eastern Norway, 
and one at Mjolfjell on the Bergen- 
Oslo railway not far from Bergen. 

Despite the difficult hotel condi- 
tions, there has been a lively tour- 
ist traffic in Norway this summer, 
particularly from Sweden and 
Denmark; the traffic from England 
has also been good. As a matter 
of fact, the traffic has been fully 
up to the limit allowed by the pres- 
ent transport capacity say Norwe- 
gian interests. The weather has 
been very favorable, and the food 
situation has been reported good. 


[Eprror’s NoTE.—FoOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY plans to publish, in the not- 
distant future, a comprehensive and 
rather elaborately illustrated article 
under the title “Scandinavian Coun- 
tries Plan Broad-Scale Tourist Cam- 
paigns.”’| 























Additional Export Duty Established on 
All Merchandise Shipped from Province 
of Manabi.—An additional export duty of 
2 percent ad valorem on the declared 
value of all merchandise exported from 
Ecuador through the customs and parcel- 
post offices of the Province of Manabi 
has been established, according to an Ex- 
ecutive Decree No. 1099 of June 15, 1946, 
published in the press at Quito, June 20. 
This export duty became effective on 
July 1, 1946. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 
RESTORATION WORK PROCEEDING 


The Government of Finland, as well as 
private industry and business of that 
country, worked energetically during the 
first quarter of 1946 to increase produc- 
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tion, to resume trade relations with for. 
eign countries, and to maintain balance 
between prices and wage levels and 
otherwise restrain inflationary tendep. 
cies. These combined efforts achieyeg 
positive results, on the whole, although 
the period was a difficult one, and the 
effects of lost territory and productive 
capacity were acutely felt. 

By the end of the first quarter of 194g, 
the entire quantity of wood scheduled to 
be cut during the 1945-46 felling season 
had already been felled, and cutting was 
being continued. Wood is the raw mate- 
rial for the principal industries of Fin. 
land, and also the country’s main fue] 
resource at present. In consequence, if 
transport difficulties are overcome, the 
favorable result of the felling program 
should be felt throughout Finnish econ- 
omy and exports should benefit greatly, 
The Finnish lumber, pref abricated-house, 
pulp and paper industries find their 
products in active demand abroad. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade was lively during the 
quarter, despite difficulties arising from 
shortages of coal and various raw mate- 
rials. In prewar years receipts from ex- 
ports represented approximately one- 
third of the national income, and fluctu- 
ations in the volume of foreign trade re- 
flect industrial production, to a large de- 
gree. During the quarter the Finnish 
Government continued to negotiate bi- 
lateral trade agreements whereby vital 
foods, raw materials, and other supplies 
are obtained in exchange for Finnish ex- 
ports. “Payments” and similar agree- 
ments, to provide the mechanism neces- 
sary for effectuation of exchange trans- 
actions were also concluded and efforts 
to obtain foreign credits for the purchase 
of part of Finland’s needs abroad were 
continued. 

Exports reached a value of 4,314,000,- 
000 Finnish marks, compared with a total 
of 1,927,000,000 marks during the first 
quarter of 1945 (the price level was, of 
course, an important factor in this in- 
crease). Of the total, “commercial” ex- 
ports amounted to 2,645,000,000 marks 
during the first quarter of 1946, the re- 
mainder (1,669,000,000 Finnish marks) 
representing reparation and restitution 
deliveries to the U. S. S. R., whereas in 
the comparable quarter of 1945 only 77,- 
500,000 marks of total exports comprised 
commercial exports. Imports during the 
first quarter of 1946 reached a value of 
3,142,000,000 marks, compared with 1,- 
062,000,000 marks during the correspond- 
ing period in 1945, but the quarterly com- 
mercial import balance (omitting exports 
for reparations and restitution ac- 


counts), for 1946, was only about 500,- 
000,000 Finnish marks, or one-half of the 
comparable 1945 figure. 
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FINANCE 


The effects of the $35,000,000 credit ob- 
tained from the Export-Import Bank 
were very beneficial to the economy of 
Finland during the quarter, and the $10,- 
900,000 credit from the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commission, for the purchase of 
surplus United States Army property 
also proved of great aid, owing to short- 
age of all kinds of supplies in Finland. 
The $5,000,000 credit for the purchase of 
cotton (granted in December 1945) 
prightened the outlook of the Finnish 
textile industry. Bilateral agreements 
were concluded with Sweden and France 
during the first quarter of 1946. 

Although prices continued to rise dur- 
ing the quarter, the rate of increase was 
somewhat less than during earlier 
months. The wholesale price index 
(1935100) rose from 607 for December 
1945 to 633 for March 1946. The cost- 
of-living index (August 1938—July 1939 
100) rose from 404 for December 1945 to 
431 for March 1946. Lack of goods for 
sale through legal channels greatly di- 
minishes the practical value of the latter 
index, however. ‘ 

Wholesale turn-over increased from 
about 4,479,000,000 Finnish marks dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 to about 
9,267,000,000 marks for the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, but price increases 
were a large factor. Note circulation was 
13,598,000,000 marks on December 31, 
1945 (much below the _ 15,773,000,000 
marks on March 28, 1945, because of 
the intervening currency reform meas- 
ure), but rose to 17,323,314,000 marks on 
March 30, 1946. Credit demand was 
heavy at the end of the quarter, owing 
to the expansion of lumbering, urgent 
reconstruction requirements, and in- 
creased imports. Though stringency in 
the money market is partly seasonal, it 
is anticipated that this influence will 
continue for some time. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN FRENCH Morocco 


The fairly good winter rainfalls and 
the prospect of a resultant normal crop 
year contributed to a feeling of greater 
optimism in French Morocco during the 
first 3 months of 1946. Although gov- 
ernment controls over private commerce 
were still very much in evidence, an im- 
provement in the supply situation, par- 
ticularly in foods, enabled authorities to 
remove price ceilings and quota restric- 
tions on a number of items. The devalu- 
ation of the franc on December 26, 1945, 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


brought attendant increases in the cost 
of imported goods and caused the gov- 
ernment to take energetic measures to 
control the cost of living. Despite these 
government efforts, however, an upward 
trend in the level of prices was evident, 
necessitating a compensatory revision of 
wages and salaries. 


MANUFACTURING, POWER, AND CONSTRUC- 
TION ACTIVITIES 


No great change in the manufactur- 
ing situation was reported. Shortages 
of building materials continued to handi- 
cap activities in the construction in- 
dustry. In general, the housing shortage 
remained acute, particularly in the large 
cities. The government was reported to 
be engaged in a considerable amount of 
road repairing. Some initial progress on 
the government’s elaborate plan for im- 
proving native living conditions (“Sec- 
tor for Modernizing the Pleasantry’— 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 22, 
1946) was also reported. 
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The quality of manufactured items con- 
tinued to show improvement, despite the 
shortage of skilled labor and adequate 
industrial equipment. Manufacturing 
plants were reported making extensive 
plans for the purchase of new machin- 
ery, much of which is to be sought in the 
United States. Production of machine- 
made native-type rugs, which had been 
prohibited by the government for the 
past 2 years, was resumed, owing to the 
availability of sufficient supplies of wool. 
A considerably expanded volume of pro- 
duction of Moroccan leather manufac- 
tures was reported. Prices of the articles 
remained high, however, with France 
taking almost the entire output. 

The cement factory at Casablanca was 
reported operating at near capacity, 
turning out more than 10,000 tons a 
month. Production at the Casablanca 
ice plant reached prewar levels, with an 
output of 55 tons per day. Owing to the 
availability of sufficient quantities of 
meat and fish, operations in the canning 











Foreign Transportation Institute To Be Held Soon at 
American University in Washington 








Recognizing that the United States will play the leading role in foreign 
transportation and trade in the postwar period, the American University 
in Washington, D. C., will conduct an intensive Foreign Transportation In- 
stitute from September 24 through October 24, 1946, to meet the needs of 
young men and women who wish to grow into executive positions in agencies 
engaged in foreign transportation and trade. The Institute is offered in 
cooperation with the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce; 
the Division of Economics and Statistics, United States Maritime Commission; 
the Association of Amercan Ralroads; the Natonal Federaton of American 
Shipping; and the Air Transport Association of America. 

Directed by Prof. L. M. Homberger, well-known international transporta- 
tion expert, the curriculum is planned to give junior executives a broad 
knowledge of the present and future problems of world-wide transportation 
and foreign trade and to widen their understanding by presenting a co- 
ordinated picture of the functions of all Government and private agencies 
engaged in these fields. It is designed particularly for employees, and those 
desiring to become employees, of Government transportation agencies, of 
inland carriers interested in foreign transportation, of ocean carriers, and of 
enterprises engaged in foreign trade. Veterans may participate under the 
provisions of Public Law 346. 

The program of studies includes courses with discussions covering an 
analysis of the problems confronting American transportation agencies en- 
gaged in foreign transportation; a study of administration, facilities, and 
traffic in American and foreign ports, of ocean shipping, and of inland trans- 
portation in other parts of the world; a discussion of. the principal problems 
in the field of foreign trade; a survey of economic geography and of the 
main issues in international relations, including international organization 
of transportation. A course on basic principles of domestic and foreign 
transportation will coordinate the offerings in all these fields. Field trips will 
be made to study ocean transportation, warehouse facilities, and airport 
facilities. 

Applications for admission and requests for information may be sent to 
Prof. L. M. Homberger, The American University, School of Social Sciences 
and Public Affairs, 1901 F Street, Northwest, Washington 6, District of 
Columbia. The last registration day will be September 16. 
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industry displayed signs of increased ac- 
tivity. Orders were reported placed in 
the United States for a cotton-spinning 
plant of some 20,000 spindles to work 
the fine quality cotton grown in Morocco. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Production of dry raw phosphates in- 
creased sharply in the first quarter, 
totaling 608,883 metric tons as compared 
with 462,096 metric tons in the final 
quarter of 1945. Phosphate exports 
likewise showed a marked increase dur- 
ing the quarter, totaling 655,067 metric 
tons as against 495,433 metric tons ex- 
ported in the last quarter of 1945. Stocks 
of dry phosphates at the mines or ports 
at the end of the quarter under review 
were estimated to total 225,000 metric 
tons. 

Coal production was also on the in- 
crease, totaling 54,800 metric tons dur- 
ing the quarter as against 47,100 metric 
tons for the preceding 3 months. 


TRANSPORTATION AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


No change was reported in the truck- 
ing situation during the first quarter. 
new trucks arrived in quantities to cover 
only immediate replacement needs, al- 
though increased shipments of repair 
parts and tires were reported. New pas- 
senger cars, 95 in number, were received 
from France and England—the first such 
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vehicles to reach Morocco since 1940. 

Labor conditions, in general, remained 
favorable, although some increase in un- 
employment in urban areas was reported. 
Skilled labor, however, continued to re- 
main in high demand. Labor-manage- 
ment relations were good, and no major 
industrial disputes marked the period 
under review. 


CROPS AND CROP MOVEMENTS 


As a result of the fairly good rainfalls 
and the continued arrival of grain ship- 
ments, largely from the United States, 
the agricultural picture in French 
Morocco was considerably brightened 
during the period under review. Owing 
to drastic shortages of seed, however, the 
total hectarage planted to winter crops 
was exceptionally small, equaling 65 per- 
cent of that of last, and approximately 
40 percent of a normal year. 

The supply of fresh vegetables im- 
proved sufficiently to permit relaxation, 
during the quarter, of all restrictions on 
the trade in this item. Similar action 
was contemplated for potatoes in the 
near future. 

Lack of transport hampered shipments 
to France of the desired quantities of 
early vegetables. Wine began arriving 
from Algeria, in accordance with an im- 
portation program calling for 300,000 
hectoliters to supplement the deficient 

















Dutch Regard “Stereophonic Broadcasting” Experiment as 
Significant for Future 


A premier performance for Europe, and as far as is known for the entire 
world, of stereophonic broadcasting took place over the Netherlands radio 
in the afternoon of June 12. Judging by the enthusiastic review in the Dutch 
press and favorable comments by listeners in Belgium, France, and Britain, 
this type of broadcasting is “a great improvement over the present system,” 
the Netherlands Information Bureau asserts. Although the principle of 
stereophonic transmission is simple and known to every radio engineer, this 
was the first time that its successful operation was proved outside the 
laboratory. 

For stereophonic broadcasting a program is sent out over two separate 
microphones, each with a different wave length. For reception, two radio 
sets are needed, which are placed at a right angle from each other and each 
tuned to one of the two wave lengths. 

According to Dutch music critics, the reception of a concert given by the 
Radio Philharmonic Orchestra was so good that, according to one of the re- 
viewers, to return to the one-radio system of listening was “a disillusion.” In 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” the individual violin parts and the brief solos 
for flute stood out magnificently, and it was easy to distinguish where the 
various instruments in the orchestra were placed. The music, instead of 
being “flat,” acquired depth—what one critic called “three-dimensional 
music.” Moreover, although the volume of the music was so large that with 
a single receiver set the noise inside the room would have been unbearable, 
the stereophonic music remained transparent and clear. When the experi- 
mental program was over and the reviewers listened in on an ordinary music 
program, one critic said (according to the Dutch agency quoted): “This 
makes you think of a movie in which the music has suddenly stopped.” 
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local production of less than 250,000 hec. 
toliters. Production of olive oil during 
1945-46 was placed at 5,000 metric tons, 
with only 2,000 metric tons of olive jj 
commercialized—an even poorer result 
than had been anticipated. The 1945-4 
sweet-almond production was placed at 
3,000 metric tons maximum of shelled 
almonds, with about 2,000 metric tons 
commercialized. Production of bitter 
almonds was estimated at 1,500 metric 
tons, shelled, maximum. Although lim- 
ited stocks were available for export, the 
temporary ban on the exportation of 
dried fruit remained in effect during the 
first quarter. 

Improved agricultural conditions con- 
tributed to a gradual amelioration of the 
livestock situation which had sunk to a 
low ebb during last year’s unprecedented 
drought. Owing to the availability of 
good quality fresh meat on the open mar- 
ket, however, some difficulty was being 
experienced in disposing of the stocks of 
frozen meat which had been stored away 
during the period of drought. 

Although the shortage of agricultural 
machinery was still acute, it was eased 
somewhat by limited purchases of sur- 
plus American military equipment and 
continued shipments from the United 
States. 


DOMESTIC TRADE, FINANCE, AND COST OF 
LIVING 


Government controls remained appli- 
cable to the large majority of goods, in- 
cluding most essential items. The lifting 
of government restrictions on the forma- 
tion of new companies late in 1945, led to 
the registration in Morocco of 1,653 new 
business enterprises during the period 
under review—the majority of which 
were prospective foreign traders. 

Collections were prompt and presented 
practically no problem. The recent de- 
valuation of the franc and its effect on 
the economy continued to command the 
attention of both private and govern- 
ment financial circles. It was believed, 
however, that to cover the government’s 
stabilization program for the year, addi- 
tional] credits from the general budget 
would also be required. Despite these 
and other government efforts, increases 
were registered in the prices of almost all 
articles, necessitating an upward revision 
of the country’s wage levels. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade operations remained 
Subject to government licensing and ex- 
change requirements, except as regards 
trade with France (no export or import 
licenses are required for shipments of 
goods between France and the Protec- 
torate except for certain items that are 
rationed or in short supply). Official 


foreign-trade statistics were not avail- 
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able, but it was evident that commerce 
with France was increasing steadily. 
Estimated exports to the United States 
during the first quarter of 1946 (exclu- 
sive of phosphates and iron ore) were 
valued at $402,884, consisting chiefly of 
cork, wild onions, and gum sandarac. 
Although the 1946 import program calls 
for about $10,000,000 to be expended 
quarterly for purchases from the United 
States, only about $2,500,000 worth of 
purchases had been approved by the gov- 
ernment at the end of the first quarter, 
owing to the lack of available dollar ex- 


change. 


Guatemala 


Airgram from U.S. Embassy 
at Guatemala City 


Business conditions continued at high 
levels during July despite shortages of 
textiles, building supplies and household 
equipment. Some progress was made in 
clearing record shipments of merchan- 
dise from the customhouse in Guatemala 
City. The cement shortage continues to 
hold up private and public construction 
projects throughout the country, but 
prompt solution is foreseen through in- 
creased imports on order and a new 
agreement for distributing locally pro- 
duced cement. 

The decision of the Second Court of 
Appeals in Guatemala City, which de- 
clared that the emergency laws estab- 
lished to control the properties and ac- 
tivities of Axis nationals and sympathiz- 
ers were not applicable to persons of 
Guatemalan birth, has placed new diffi- 
culties in the way of the completion of 
the Government’s program to nationalize 
the properties of persons and firms in- 
cluded in the Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals. Although the latter 
list has been withdrawn by the United 
States, the Guatemalan Government is 
continuing its own Proclaimed List for 
the purpose of carrying out action 
against German properties in the coun- 
try. 

The Minister of the Treasury has rec- 
ommended to Congress the consideration 
of problems created by the Court’s deci- 
sion. It is consequently expected that 
new legislation will be issued to fill gaps 
in existing laws. 

Guatemala’s one match factory, which 
began production in 1945 has announced 
that it will be forced to close for a year 
as a result of overproduction. 

A threatened strike for higher wages 
in the textile industry developed toward 
the end of July. The National Depart- 
ment of Labor is trying to reach a satis- 
factory settlement between workers and 
e“~ployers. 
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“Export Now—and Allocate!” Urges Influential Illinois 
Businessman 


An immediate policy of exporting substantial proportions of current pro- 
duction was urged recently by Frank L. Marshall, chairman of the Export 
Committee of the Illinois Manufacturers Association, in a message to the 
Association’s members. 

Especially favorable conditions, said Mr. Marshall, now prevail in the ex- 
port field between the United States and all the countries of the American 
hemisphere, South and Central America, and Canada. United States pro- 
duction, particularly electrical, automotive, and machine goods, is urgently 
needed in hemisphere countries, he averred, pointing out that United States 
producers who export now will further long-range trade relations benefiting 
the entire hemisphere. 

Mr. Marshall analyzed four current factors favoring immediate United 
States export: 

1. Countries in the American hemisphere have dollar credits in excess of 
$4,000,000,000. 

2. Expenditures abroad by United States tourists in dollars, which can be 
used to pay for U. S. products, are soaring rapidly to an estimated peak of 
$1,500,000,000 annually by 1949. 

3. U. S. imports of metals and raw products from hemisphere countries 
are huge and have continued to grow since VJ-day. The United States should 
pay for these imports by exporting from current industrial production. 

4. U. S. imports of finished products from hemisphere countries are 
mounting and should be encouraged. 

Present export facilities are adequate, stated Mr. Marshall, pointing out 
that credit, dollar transfer, and trade-information arrangements are good 
in most hemisphere markets. The United States ports of New York, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, and others on the South Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, 
and Pacific coasts, are ready for large export volume. 

Mr. Marshall said that his own firm, a famous trading company and one 
of the leading United States exporters of electrical, automotive, farm-im- 
plement and machinery products, is already following the “export-now” 
policy. He issued a warning to U. S. firms who do not allocate a part of 
current production for export that they “will find foreign markets closed to 
them later when trade becomes normal and production has overtaken de- 








mand.” 
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Consideration by Congress of the new 
Labor Code project has been temporarily 
delayed, although some 30 articles have 
been approved in final reading. Meet- 
ings of labor organizations are being 
scheduled, to urge Congress to finish 
this legislation as quickly as possible. 

A shortage of newsprint caused one of 
the three leading local newspapers to 
reduce its daily number of copies by 
more than half. The measure is ex- 
pected to be temporary, however, since 
ample stocks are reported to be en route. 

The first statistical survey of its type 
to be carried out in Guatemala for the 
purpose of establishing a cost-of-living 
index has been initiated by the Division 
of Statistics on the basis of a question- 
naire covering a cross-Section of 500 
families representing all economic levels. 

A new airline, the Pan American In- 
ternational Agency, with headquarters 
in New York City and making connec- 
tions in the United States to New York 
via Merida, Habana, and Miami, has 


begun operations. Flights are on a non- 
scheduled basis. Both cargo and pas- 
sengers are carried. The first flight of 
Servisio Aéreo de Honduras, S. A., to 
Guatemala City was scheduled for Au- 
gust 9. Passengers, cargo, and express 
will be carried. The line operates out 
of Honduras. 

According to an order published in 
the Diario de Centro America of July 18, 
the wholesale price of flour has been 
fixed at $6.60 per hundredweight for 
first-class flour and $6.30 per hundred- 
weight for second-grade flour manufac- 
tured locally. Wholesalers of imported 
flour may collect a profit of 75 cents per 
bag; retail sellers may charge a profit 
of only 25 cents per bag. 

Approximately 30 tons of dried pyreth- 
rum flowers have been harvested and 
are ready for shipment to United States 
markets. Exporters are awaiting results 
of a petition to the local steamship com- 
panies requesting the establishment of a 
special rate for this product. Producers 
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and exporters of pyrethrum flowers are 
requesting a reduction from $1.15 to 35 
cents per cubic foot. The steamship 
companies have indicated a willingness 
to make the rate reduction requested. 
In case favorable rates are established 
and prices remain at present levels, a 
total of 50 tons may be exported before 
the end of the present year. Growers 
state that they may produce as much as 
100 tons of flowers in 1947, if this year’s 
sale proves profitable. 

Winds during the month of July 
caused unusual damage on banana plan- 
tations of the United Fruit Co., particu- 
larly on the west-coast division. Losses 
on the west coast were estimated at 3,- 
640,000 stems and on the east coast at 
741,000 stems, bringing total losses to 
4,381,000 stems. Banana shipments in 
1946 will probably be reduced by 2,000,000 
stems—which is nearly double the an- 
ticipated losses included in estimates 
made by the company early in the year. 
Exports of bananas during June 1946 
amounted to 1,076,838 stems. 

Prices ranging from $18.22 to $18.82 
per quintal of coffee were paid by pur- 
chasers at an auction of approximately 
72,000 quintals of coffee for export pro- 
duced on farms owned or operated by the 
Guatemalan Government. The total 
sale at the auction produced $1,319,731 
at the average price of $18.47 per quin- 
tal—$2.05 higher than that produced by 
the last auction of coffee for export. 

Coffee exports from June 9 through 
July 13, 1946, totalled 105,058 bags of 60 
kilograms each. Of this amount 97,438 
bags went to the United States, 6,405 
bags to Sweden, 583 bags to Canada, 401 
bags to Switzerland, 229 bags to Bel- 
gium, and 2 bags to England. Total ex- 
ports for the corresponding period of 
1945 amounted to 131,309 bags. 

Total imports of all commodities to 
Guatemala during June amounted to 31,- 
983 metric tons valued at $2,775,956, and 
exports to 32,486 metric tons valued at 


$4,001,692. 

Customs revenues during June 
amounted to $537,435 from imports and 
to $256,513 from exports. 


During May 1946 Government rev- 
enues amounted to $3,300,833 and ex- 
penditures to $4,271,235, resulting in a 
deficit of $215,574 for the first 11 months 
of the fiscal year 1945-46. 

On June 30, 1946, currency in circula- 
tion amounted to $29,215,970, and gold 
stocks consisted of $2,509,038 in coin and 
$24,218,282 in bullion deposited with the 
United States Federal Reserve. 


Economic Conditions 
Crvic IMPROVEMENT TAx IMPOSED 


The Guatemalan Government has im- 
posed a tax, the revenue of which will 
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Venezuela Planning Many 
New Tourist Hotels 


Construction of 16 tourist hotels 
in various parts of Venezuela is 
being promoted by a private group. 
Through realization of this project, 
the National Tourist Department 
of Venezuela hopes to provide 
needed facilities to make possible 
an extensive growth in tourist 
traffic. 

The Venezuelan Government has 
offered various types of assistance, 
including the following: Contribu- 
tion of from 20 to 30 percent of 
the capital; exemption from im- 
port duties of needed supplies and 
equipment not obtainable from do- 
mestic sources; cooperation of the 
Ministry of Public Works in plan- 
ning the buildings and arranging 
for their construction; creation of 
training schools for hotel manag- 
ers and employees; adequate su- 
pervision of health conditions; and 
participation in advertising activi- 
ties of the hotel corporation. 

Estimates indicate that Vene- 
zuela’s annual tourist “potential’’ 
is 80,000 persons. It is reasonable 
to expect that only 16,000 will en- 
ter the country, a number which 
will bring an estimated revenue of 
$2,400,000 annually. 























be used for improvements by municipali- 
ties—by Presidential resolution issued 
May 14, 1946, and published in the Diario 
de Centro America on that date. All 
males from 18 to 60 years of age, native 
or foreign, resident in the Republic are 
subject to the tax. Public female em- 
ployees are also subject to the tax, as 
are males over 60 years of age who have 
a capital of at least $1,000 or who are 
included in any of the categories listed 
specifically below. 

The following will pay a tax of $la 
year (including males over 60 years of 
age): 

(1) Workers in general; 

(2) Small proprietors (those with a capi- 
tal of less than $2,000); 

(3) Private employees, and public or mu- 
nicipal employees and officials who earn up 
to $50 a month; and 

(4) Persons pensioned or retired by the 
State who receive no more than $50 a month. 

The following will pay a tax of $2 a 
year (including males over 60 years of 
age): 


(1) Private employees, and public or mu- 
nicipal employees or officials who earn $51 
or more a month; 

(2) Persons pensioned or retired by the 
State who receive more than $50 a month; 

(3) Professional people; 
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(4) Merchants with working capita) of 
more than $1,000; and 

(5) Proprietors (other than “small”) , 

Persons who cannot or choose not to 
pay the tax in cash may, in lieu thereof 
contribute 3 days of personal labor. 

Certain specified exemptions are made 
in the resolution. 


Haiti 


Airgram from U. S$. Embassy 
at Port-au-Prince 


The most perplexing problem on the 
Haitian commercial scene is the current 
severe shortages of edible fats, laundry 
soap, and flour. A market analysis of 
edible oils recently conducted by the 
U. S. Embassy in Haiti predicts the ex- 
haustion of domestic stocks of fats and 
cooking oils in August, after which time 
Haiti’s edible-oil requirements will have 
to be supplied by imports. 

A slight increase in demand, attributa- 
ble to a 33-percent increase in the mini- 
mum wage, coupled with curtailed pro- 
duction of Haiti’s two cottonseed-oil 
mills, which ceased grinding at the end 
of the cotton harvest in June, have com- 
bined to make the situation critical, ag- 
gravated further by the fact that im- 
ports of edible oils are currently running 
behind those of previous years. The 
minimum requirement of edible oils for 
the period August to December 1946, or 
until Haitian production of oil is re- 
sumed in January 1947, is estimated at 
675,940 kilograms. To facilitate the im- 
portation of lard substitutes the Haitian 
Government recently reduced the tariff 
on these items. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 27, 1946, for announce- 
ment of reduction.) 


The shortage of laundry soap is 
equally critical. Haiti produces only 
about 10 percent of its total need, the 
remaining 90 percent being imported. 
Decreased imports for the first 7 months 
of 1946 have reduced the amount of soap 
on the Haitian market to the vanishing 
point. Haiti will be without soap, except 
for that imported, until February 1, 1941, 
unless an estimated 300,000 kilograms 
can be imported monthly. 

Despite shortages, Haiti’s foreign- 
trade position continues to be strong, eX- 
ports having exceeded imports for 8 con- 
secutive months. In June 1946, Haiti’s 
foreign commerce was valued at 13,773,- 
000 gourdes (gourde=20 cents U. S. cur- 
rency), being divided as follows: Imports 
6,084,000 gourdes and exports 7,689,000 
gourdes. Coffee, bananas, sugar, and 
sisal—Haiti’s chief export products—are 
still in strong demand in the world mar- 
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ket. The recent temporary elimination 
of the OPA in the United States caused a 
sudden spurt in coffee shipments from 
Haiti, exporters having withheld stocks 
from the United States market speculat- 
ing on such eventuality. 

In contrast to the favorable foreign- 
trade position, wholesale and retail activ- 
ity is depressed. The summer months 
are generally considered the “dead sea- 
son,” that is, a period between the end- 
ing of the sugar-grinding season and the 
beginning of the coffee harvest. Com- 
mercial activity during these months is 
usually at a minimum, and current 
shortages and high prices have accentu- 
ated this tendency. 

Reports from the coffee-producing 
areas of Hawaii predict an abundant 
crop, a fact that argues well for the com- 
ing year, since coffee has in past years 
accounted for as high as 70 percent of 
the total value of Haitian exports. 


Of interest to commercial circles is 
the recently proposed constitution which 
is now under discussion by the Haitian 
Legislature and Senate. Innovation con- 
cerning the rights of labor include the 
right to employment at wages adequate 
for “health and dignity,” and the right 
to organize or to belong to a union. 
Pertaining to foreign capital, proposed 
provisions are more radical: No for- 
eigner can own more than one residence 
in Haiti or have more than one business 
establishment in the cities of Haiti; land 
holdings of foreigners for all purposes 
cannot exceed 25 hectares; foreigners 
cannot engage in retail trade or Haiti’s 
“petites industries’—presumably sisal 
and mahogany manufacture, although 
all provisions concerning foreign capital 
are somewhat obscure. 

Workers for the American company 
engaged in the banana industry in Haiti 
recently demanded, through their union 
representative, a newly elected senator, 
very substantial increases in wages. Ne- 
gotiations are continuing, and so far no 
strike has been called. 

Government revenues, mostly from 
customs duties, continue at a high level. 
Receipts in June 1946 were 2,541,154 
gourdes as compared with 2,966,814 
gourdes for June 1945. Government re- 
ceipts for the first 9 months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year (October 1945 to Septem- 
ber 1946) total 33,370,675 gourdes, 
Slightly in excess of receipts of the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year 
amounting to 32,908,715 gourdes. 

As of June 30, 1946, the total foreign 
debt of the Republic of Haiti stood at 
44,943.392 gourdes as compared with 
50,138,737 gourdes on June 30, 1945. 

Note circulation remained high—23,- 
645,492 gourdes in June. 
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Regrouping and New Status of British Areas in Southeast Asia 


The territorial designations of “Straits Settlements,” “Federated Malay States,” 
and “Unfederated Malay States” need no longer confuse the average American foreign 
trader whose ideas in regard to these British areas in Malaya may never have been 
clear. British Orders in Council, effective April 1, 1946, provided for the abolition of 
those designations and a simplification of the political structure of British Malaya. 

The Malayan Union has now been formed from the four Federated Malay States 
(Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang), the five Unfederated Malay States 
(Johore, Trengganu, Kelantan, Kedah, and Perlis), and all parts of the Straits Settle- 
ments except Singapore—thus including the Settlement of Penang (including 
Georgetown, the Island of Penang, and Province Wellesley), and the Settlement 
of Malacca (including the Town, Fort, and Province of Malacca). 

The Crown Colony of Singapore, comprised of the Island of Singapore and its de- 
pendencies—the Cocos, or Keeling Islands, and Christmas Island—has been con- 
stituted a separate geographical entity and remains for the present outside of the 
Malayan Union. 

In northern Borneo, the status of Sarawak, British North Borneo, and Labuan has 
also been altered. Sarawak, previously a British protectorate, was ceded to the 
British Crown on July 1, 1946, and was made a Crown Colony. In British North 
Borneo, the administration of the (British) Chartered Company was terminated as 
of July 15, 1946, when the area was proclaimed a Crown Colony with capital at 
Jesselton. Labuan, administratively a part of the Straits Settlements before the 
war, has been incorporated into the Sultanate of Brunei, a small state on the north- 
Borneo coast between Sarawak and North Borneo which remains under British 
protection. 

In connection with the foregoing changes, it should be noted that all communi- 
cations to localities within the Malayan Union should be addressed as follows: 
Name of town, name of the State or Settlement, followed by the designation 
“Malayan Union.” (Example: “Ipoh, Perak, Malayan Union,” or “Tanjong Kling, 
Malacca, MaJayan Union.”) 

The town of Singapore should be so indicated without reference to the Straits 
Settlements or the Malayan Union. Communications to points on Singapore Island 
should be shown: as, for example, “Changi Village, Singapore.” Communications 
addressed to points in the British areas in Borneo should be followed by the respective 
designation, as Sarawak, British North Borneo, or Brunei. 

















Iron, steel, and manufactures such as 


Iran 


Million rials 


iron sheets, and bars.-.........._ 200 
8 7 Miscellaneous metalware (such as cut- 
Tariffs and Trade Controls eke, print: “handed, eae 
: 3 RRS) icc nkuncwmugec beeen 15 
Import Quotas Established.—A com- Industrial machinery (pumps, engines, 
prehensive list of import quotas for the cranes, agricultural implements, 
year ending March 20, 1947, was pub- printing presses, sewing machines, 
lished by the Iranian Government on or typewriters, textile machinery, air- 
: ; conditioning machinery) ~__.-_____- 300 
about July 1, according to an aireram Motorcycles, bicycles, and accessories_ 10 
dated July 6, 1946, from the American Electric motors, batteries, electric ma- 
Embassy, Tehran. The quotas are chinery and equipment__-_---._-__- 150 
grouped into two categories (A and B), eee pont beg eons 
but no distribution has been made by peli gree Piok. women erent 100 
countries. Watches, clocks and other timing 
Category A includes imports which do equipment-_-__----..-.--..----.-- 6 


not require the issuance of an import 
license by the Iranian Ministry of Com- 
merce prior to the placing of an order, 
but for which an import license issued 
by the customs authorities will be. re- 
quired at the time the goods are cleared 
through the customs. This group, for 
which the total quota valuation has been 
set at 1,999,600,000 rials (approximately 
$66,000,000) , includes the following prod- 


ucts: 
Million rials 


All sorte of lubricants. ...........<<.« 20 
Chemical products (including phar- 

po as ae Sa eee . 100 
Natural or synthetic rubber and man- 

RTO cuncaucduvtbeegundundonamea 10 
Textiles, mainly woolen........-..--. 50 
Textiles, mainly silk, artificial silk, 

BE TORT « ccicccwetacnusauwus 50 
Textiles, cotton goods_-_-_-____- eee < 100 


Category B consists of products for 
which an import license must be ob- 
tained in advance from the Ministry of 
Commerce. The total valuation for this 
category has been fixed at 1,061,600,000 
rials (about $34,000,000), and it consists 
largely of the following items: 


Million rials 


TOR nis dep ddteacS nade ain alee 100 
Tanning - MAR. csi dnd Gencewiek 6 
GRO rete. aclicmabinite deg baa 300 
Benzine and other light petrol essences... 20 
Kerosene and its derivatives.__......--- 20 
DICE 5 on cctndncanvditecs>conhsuee 10 


Tires and tubes for transport vehicles__. 100 
Wooden goods (mostly for textile fac- 
COPE 6 in seer Se eens ee 10 
Woolen thread; cotton thread (only over 
size 40; smaller sizes are in prohibited 
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Million rials 
Shoes, overshoes, and similar items-__-__- 5 
Rae EL SE a Oe. Lae 5 
Glassware and window glass__._-_----- 10 
Tractors, fire-extinguishing and water- 
spraying cars, and spare parts______-_- 100 
Cars, trucks, busses, and spare parts____ 100 
en 100 


The importation of all other products 
enumerated in the Iranian customs com- 
modity classification which are not as- 
signed quotas in the two categories men- 
tioned above is prohibited. The pro- 
hibited list consists mainly of those agri- 
cultural products, raw materials. and 
other products whose domestic produc- 
tion is considered sufficient for the coun- 
try’s minimum requirements. 

Goods on the prohibited list which 
were ordered prior to July 1, 1946, will 
be admitted, provided evidence of the 
date when the order was placed is fur- 
nished within 2 months after the date 
of publication of the above quotas. 


Malayan Union 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Penang Regains Its Prewar Free-Port 
Status.—Penang Island, until recently 
one of the Straits Settlements and now 
part of the Malayan Union, on June l, 
1946, regained its prewar free-port status, 
according to the American Consulate 
General, Singapore. The necessary legis- 
lation is contained in the Customs Duties 
(Penang Island) Order, 1946, published 
in the May 31, 1946, issue of the Malayan 
Union Government Gazette. In accord- 
ance with this order, all import and ex- 
port duties previously assessed at Penang 
were canceled, with the exception of im- 
port duties previously levied on liquor, 
tobacco, and petroleum products. Fol- 
lowing are the pertinent paragraphs of 
this order: 


2. As from the date of the coming into 
operation of this order, all customs import 
duties on all goods whatsoever which may be 
imported into Penang Island with the ex- 
ception of (a) intoxicating liquors, (b) to- 
bacco, and (c) petroleum, including kerosene 
and kerosene substitutes, are hereby can- 
celed. 

3. Intoxicating liquors, tobacco, and petro- 
leum products, including kerosene and kero- 
sene substitutes, shall continue to be liable 
to the payment of the customs import duties 
to which they were respectively liable at the 
date of the coming into operation of this 
order until the rates of such duties are duly 
varied. 

4. As from the date of the coming into 
operation of this order, all customs export 
duties on all goods whatsoever which may be 
exported from Penang Island are hereby can- 
celed. 

5. Nothing in this order shall be construed 
as exempting any goods imported into Penang 
Island and thence transported to the main- 
land, other than the goods specified in para- 
graph 2 of this order, from payment of any 
duty leviable on entry into the mainland. 
(NoTre.—“Mainland” here presumably refers 
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only to the British areas on the Malay Penin- 
sula.) 

6. Any order varying the rates of customs 
import duties on intoxicating liquors, to- 
bacco, or petroleum, including kerosene and 
kerosene substitutes, imported into the 
mainland shall be deemed to apply to such 
goods imported into Penang Island. 


Despite the provision in paragraph 4 
that all export duties on goods shipped 
from Penang Island are no longer in 
force, the (Singapore) Malaya Tribune 
on June 2, 1946, quoted a British customs 
official at Penang to the effect an excise 
duty of 4 Straits cents per pound would 
be imposed on all rubber exported from 
Penang. Rubber imported from outside 
Malaya or for which the regular Malay 
Peninsula export duty had been paid is 
to be exempted from this duty, however. 


Mexico 


Airgram from U. S. Embassy 
at Mexico City 


The outstanding features of Mexican 
economic activity continue to be high 
and still-rising prices and scarcity of 
essential commodities, principally food- 
stuffs, clothing, and construction ma- 
terials. 

Although individual commodities have 
from time to time come into relatively 
free supply, these commodities have not 
suffered any appreciable decline in prices 
as a result; their selling prices seem- 
ingly are supported by general inflated 
levels. 

Indicative of the increased flow of 
goods into Mexico are the following 
American Customs statistics for loadings 
entering Mexico through the port of 
Laredo: 





Railroad 


Period cars rrucks 


Number Number 
1944_ ; 21, 515 | 11, 285 
1945 14. 866 | 120, 130 


First 6 months of 1946 17, 946 | 146, 990 





Although the flow of goods from 
Europe and other sources is on the in- 
crease and domestic industrial produc- 
tion is gaining proportionately, general 
price levels continue to ascend, while 
wages, although also increasing, have 
been left far behind. 

To find some immediate corrective 
measures, the President established a 
National Economic Council consisting of 
representatives of industry, commerce, 
finance, labor, agriculture, and inter- 
ested Government agencies. The Coun- 
cil held its first meeting on July 2 and 
formed four commissions to begin an in- 
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tensive study of various phases of the 
problem and to find immediate remedig 
measures. In explaining its task to the 
Council the President called upon jtg 
members to put aside partisan interests 
and factional disagreements and to unite 
in the search for effective measures to 
alleviate the country’s present crisis, In- 
dicative of the points of view to be recon. 
ciled before any constructive plans can 
be developed are the cleavages among in. 
dustrialists and within the banking com. 
munity. One group of industrialists 
maintains that the national economy can 
be saved only by increasing Government 
controls, a stringent program of indus- 
trial protection, and strict limitation of 
imports and exports. An opposing group, 
which appears to be gaining in strength, 
holds that improvement will come only 
with the removal of Government con- 
trols and the freeing of industry and 
commerce to follow their natural de. 
velopment. Among bankers there is an 
active group opposing existing measures 
to restrict the flow of money in circula- 
tion, while another group maintains that 
such measures are essential if the present 
inflationary trend is to be cured. 

The first concrete achievement of the 
National Economic Council was the es- 
tablishment of a Foreign Commerce Con- 
trol Commission (Comisién de Control de 
Comercio Exterior) which seems to de- 
rive its authority from the powers of the 
Minister of Finance to control foreign 
trade and whose principal function will 
be the establishment of specialized com- 
mittees to control imports and exports. 
It is significant of a new trend, particu- 
larly with respect to import controls, that 
the Commission is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the interest of 
the consumer as well as of the domestic 
producer, and of considering carefully 
the effect of any proposed restriction 
upon the general economy of the country 
and upon the whole of the industry con- 
cerned, as well as upon allied or sub- 
sidiary industries. The field of opera- 
tions for the immediate future is indi- 
cated by the nature of the import and 
export committees already established or 
authorized. Established import com- 
mittees include iron and steel products, 
hides, and chemical products; author- 
ized committees include fats and oils, and 
wheat and splits. Established export 
committees include cotton textiles, cot- 
ton, medicinal products, chewing gum, 
and beer, while a committee has been 
authorized for wool. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Modified, Mostly 
Upwards, on Various Products.—The offi- 
cial valuations for application of the 12 
percent export tax in Mexico have been 
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modified on a number of items by an Ad- 
ministrative circular, published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 15, 1946, effective 
from July 21, 1946. 

The new increased valuations in Mexi- 
can pesos per gross kilogram, unless 
otherwise specified, with former valua- 
tions in parentheses, are as follows: 


Fish filet, wrapped in sanitary paper, 1.10 
(none); animal wax, not specified, 5.60 
(4.85); beeswax, 5.60 (4.85); fresh peas, 
shelled, 0.50 (none); vetch, 0.50 (0.40); white 
peans, 0.60 (0.45); black beans, in bulk or in 
containers made exclusively with national 
fibers, 0.60 (0.45); black beans, in containers 
made with at least 40 percent national fibers, 
0.60 (0.45); black beans, in containers not 
specified, 0.60 (0.45); beans, not specified, in 
pulk or in containers made exclusively with 
national fibers, 0.60 (0.45); beans, not speci- 
fied, in containers made with at least 40 per- 
cent national fibers, 0.60 (0.45); beans, not 
specified, in containers not specified, 0.60 
(0.45); wild marjoram, 046 (0.38); copra 
paste, 244 per gross ton (193); sesame paste, 
$17 per gross ton (281); cottonseed paste 
(cattle cake), 305 per gross ton (269); peanut 
paste, 307 per gross ton (283); meal of cot- 
tonseed, 305 per gross ton (269); meal of 
oilseeds, not specified, 317 per gross ton (283); 
peanut meal, 307 per gross ton (283); root of 
the Jalap plant, 2.80 (2.33); crude petroleum, 
with density up to 0.91, 26.70 per cubic meter 
(21.64); crude petroleum, with density over 
0.96, 35.10 per cubic meter (34.80); artificial 
coal asphalt, 57.50 per gross ton (55.28); ar- 
tificilal asphalt of petroleum, 57.50 per gross 
ton (55.28); asphaltic residues, not specified, 
57.50 per gross ton (55.28); asphaltic rocks 
and bituminous shales, 57.50 per gross ton 
(55.28); natural asphalts, not specified, 57.50 
per gross ton (55.28); emulsions and solu- 
tions of asphalt containing up to 40 percent 
of petroleum distillates, 57.50 per gross ton 
(65.28); and emulsions and solutions of 
asphalt, containing more than 40 percent of 
petroleum distillates, 57.50 per gross ton 
(55.28) . 


The decreased valuations, in Mexican 
pesos per cubic meter, unless otherwise 
specified, are as follows, with former 
valuations in parentheses: 

Motor oil (Diesel oil) and fuel petroleum, 
35.20 (35.60); gas oil, 49.20 (650.15); and 


wooden clothes hangers, 2.70 per gross kilo- 
gram (3.85). 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Telegraph Rates to the United States 
Reduced.—Lower telegraph rates from 
New Zealand to the United States be- 
came effective June 1, 1946, as a result 
of an agreement reached between the 
Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States at the Bermuda confer- 
ence last December. 


Charges per word are now as follows: 
Ordinary full-rate, Is. 10%d. ($0.30); 
code, ls. 3d. ($0.20); deferred, 114d. 
($0.15) ; daily letter, 74d. ($0.10). The 
minimum charge for the latter is 15s. 
Ted. ($2.50) as for 25 words. 
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Having Trouble Over Your Shipments to Malaya? Consulate 
General at Singapore Offers Suggestions 


Some American exporters have experienced difficulty in effecting ship- 
ments to British Malaya, according to the American Consulate General at 
Singapore. Lack of understanding of the trade and exchange controls— 
described in the March 30, 1946, issue of Foreign ComMERCE WEEKLY—appears 
to be the chief factor. It will be recalled that prewar import and exchange 
controls were reestablished January 1, 1946, by the British Military Admin- 
istration, and, although the BMA was replaced by a civil administration on 
April 1, 1946, the policy in regard to controls reportedly remains practically 
unaltered. 


Under date of June 17, 1946, the Consulate made the following observations, 
and offered some helpful suggestions: 


Certain developments have.recently come to light which necessitate that American 
exporters be urgently apprised of the operation of these (exchange and trade-con- 
trol) regulations. .. . Within the last few weeks three cases involving controversial 
issues have been brought to the notice of the Commercial Section of the Consulate 
General, and in every one the fact emerged that the difficulties could have been 
avoided if steps had been taken by either side to ensure that dollar exchange would 
eventually be available to finance the importations. 

In the first place, it is advisable for confirmed irrevocable letters of credit to be 
established in the United States with acceptance of orders, which could be drawn 
upon against actual shipment of goods. This would obviate difficulties that may 
arise at a later date to the probable disadvantage of American suppliers. Secondly, 
because of the time lag between shipment and arrival, and the need to satisfy 
“prior claims” on available dollar resources meanwhile, it is suggested that D/P 
(documents against payment) or D/A (documents against acceptance) bills be 
avoided as far as possible. The local exchange authorities have had occasion to 
recall permits originally issued to finance importations of various commodities, 
and this has had the effect of throwing well-established commercial practices com- 
pletely out of gear. On the basis of permits allowed in the first instance, con- 
tractual obligations have been entered into by the parties concerned, and, for the 
reason that payments cannot be arranged to the saisfaction of shippers, it is con- 
ceivable that consignees may be obliged to consider repudiation of such contracts 
on force majeure grounds. 

Payments in sterling via the United Kingdom have also been made the subject of 
review by the Malayan Government, notwithstanding the fact that under the relative 
control regulations such payments may be made in the case of the so-called “American 
Account Countries” in sterling or in local currency. 

Exchange for merchandise on consignment is disallowed. 

The resultant chaos has given rise to the fear or loss of prestige and reputation 
by the local firms involved, although these firms have emphasized their readiness to 
abide by the terms of their contracts. Hardship would therefore not necessarily 
be confined to firms in the United States who experience difficulty in obtaining 
payment. . 

With Malayan markets in severe short supply, and sterling sources reportedly 
unable to satisfy the demand, it is understandable that local firms as well as Amer- 
ican exporters should naturally seek ways and means of overcoming the difficulties 
encountered in connection with the Foreign-Exchange Control Regulations. 

This extraordinary situation is, therefore, the more unfortunate, and will possibly 
continue to impair healthy commercial relations unless appropriate steps are im- 
mediately taken to check the tendency to disregard official sources of information and 
advice available to American foreign traders in connection with these matters... 
Much can be achieved through a proper appreciation by American exporters of the 
methods employed by the local administration to implement the application and 
operation of the Malayan Exchange-Control Regulations. 
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The new flat rates replace the previous 
variable rates and represent an all- 
round reduction in the charges to all 
parts of the United States. In some 
United States possessions, the reduction 
made is as much as Is. 94d. ($0.29) a 
full-rate word. 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Tax on Coffee Established.— 
An export tax of $0.03 on each 60 kilo- 


grams of coffee exported from Nicaragua 
has been imposed by decree No. 457, 
published and effective July 19, 1946. 
This tax is payable in addition to the 
export duty on coffee. It will remain in 
effect during the existence of the Cen- 
tral American-Mexican Coffee Federa- 
tion and while Nicaragua forms a part 
of that Federation. 

The proceeds of the tax will be used 
to defray Nicaragua’s share of the ex- 
penses of membership in the Central 
American-Mexican Coffee Federation, 
and for advertising the national coffee. 
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Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1946 


Palestine’s imports in the first quarter 
of 1946 were valued at £P12,941,729, or 33 
percent more than in the corresponding 
period of 1945. The principal imports 
were crude petroleum (£P2,094,056) , hard 
wheat (£P1,772,008), rough diamonds, 
barley, cattle, and groundnuts. The 
leading countries of origin were the 
United Kingdom (£P1,582,730), the 
United States (£P1,486,022), Canada 
(£P1,204,256), Turkey, Iraq, and the 
Union of South Africa. Imports from 
Iraq and the Union of South Africa de- 
creased in comparison with the corre- 
sponding period of last year, but those 
from Canada and Turkey showed a 
marked increase as large quantities of 
wheat were imported from Canada and 
Turkey has now replaced Iraq, to a large 
extent, as the source of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. 

Exports valued at £P6,884,629 showed 
an increase of 45 percent over the first 
quarter of 1945. Oranges lead the list 
with a value of £P1,927,748 and polished 
diamonds amounted to £P1,590,310. 
Other important items were solar, Diesel, 
mazut, and fuel oil, grapefruit, potash, 
and kerosene. 

The United States was Palestine’s best 
customer, taking goods valued _ at 
£P1,462,561, with the United Kingdom a 
close second, its purchases being set at 
£P1,347,775. Although exports to the 
Middle East declined generally, Egypt, 
Greece, and Syria were important cus- 
tomers. Exports to European countries 
showed a marked increase, the trade with 
Belgium being an outstanding example. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jeeps for Civilian Use: Import Duty 
Reduced by 50 Percent.—The duty on im- 
ported jeeps for civilian use was reduced 
in Paraguay by 50 percent, according to 
decree No. 13,000 dated April 8, 1946, as 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of April 
9, 1946. 

Taking the above 50 percent reduction 
in duty into account, the rate of import 
duty on jeeps for civilian use is now 7.16 
guaranies per 100 net kilograms, plus an 
ad valorem duty of 11 percent, plus a sur- 
tax of 11 percent ad valorem, or 16.5 per- 
cent at valorem plus a surtax of 11 per- 
cent ad valorem, whichever is higher. 

The former rate of import duty on 
jeeps which are classified in tariff item 
No. 710 of the Paraguayan tariff was 14.32 
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guaranies per 100 net kilograms, plus an 
ad valorem duty of 11 percent, plus a 
surtax of 11 percent ad valorem, or 33 
percent ad valorem plus the surtax of 11 
percent ad valorem, whichever is higher. 


Peru 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Lima 


Labor disputes and the Government’s 
action on the foreign-exchange problem 
were events of outstanding economic im- 
portance in Peru during July. Other de- 
velopments although notable were of 
lesser significance in comparison with 
the developments in labor and finance. 

Among the number of strikes and other 
labor difficulties which occurred in July, 
the most serious involved mass demon- 
strations and a threatened general strike 
by 30,000 construction workers in the 
Lima area. The problem was finally set- 
tled after governmental intervention, the 
consequences of which were two actions 
increasing wages. The first was a decree 
of July 13, establishing wages of skilled 
laborers, helpers, and common laborers 
at 10, 7, and 6 soles, respectively, for an 
8-hour day. Previous rates in effect since 
March 2, 1945, had been 7, 5.40, and 4.20 
soles for the.se three categories respec- 
tively. The second action, taken on July 
23, increased wages of those employees 
receiving more than 10 soles per day by 
amounts graduated from 10 percent up 
to 17 percent. 

As a result of a strike by textile workers 
in the Huancayo area, wage increases of 
approximately 15 percent were obtained. 
A press workers’ strike in Lima, which 
prevented the publication of several im- 
portant daily newspapers during part of 
the week ended July 20, was settled after 
varying wage increases approximating 25 
percent had been granted. Still another 
important strike was that of Peruvian 
employees of Pan American-Grace. Air- 
ways, who struck for several days in pro- 
test over the dismissal of two of their 
number. However, the line was able to 
keep its ground establishments in opera- 
tion, and plane service was uninterrupted 
until the workers decided to return. 

Continued depletion of foreign-ex- 
change reserves during the first 6 months 
of 1946 was followed, on July 11, by a 
Supreme Resolution converting all de- 
posits and other accounts in credit in- 
stitutions payable in foreign currencies 
into their equivalent in Peruvian soles at 
official exchange rates. The same reso- 
lution required the sale of the foreign 
exchange thus acquired by credit insti- 
tutions to the Central Reserve Bank and 
also the sale to the Bank of all gold now 
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held, and to be produced. The conse. 
quence of this action is to preclude the 
accumulation in Peruvian banks of de. 
posits payable in foreign currency, and 
to make illegal the holding of gold and 
domestic sale of gold other than to the 
Central Bank. Official exchange rates, 
established in 1940, remain at 6.50 soles 
per dcellar and 26.16 per pound sterling, 

Peru's visible foreign-trade balance in 
the first 5 months of 1946 amounted to 
81,300,000 soles as compared with 50. 
200,000 soles for the same period last 
year. Imports for January through May 
of 1946 are valued at 286,400,000 soles as 
compared with 195,800,000 soles for the 
first 5 months of 1945, an increase of 46 
percent. Exports are valued at 367,700,- 
000 soles for the period through May of 
this year, or 50 percent above the figure 
of 246,000,000 soles for the corresponding 
months of last year. 

The decree issued on July 1, condition- 
ing the issuance of cotton export licenses 
upon proof of having sold to the national 
textile industry not less than 20 percent 
of the volume of cotton for which export 
permits were requested, was later re- 
voked. 

Exportation of coffee was suspended 
by a Supreme Resolution of July 11. But 
the public announcement was made that 
there is no scarcity of coffee and that 
consumers should pay no more than offi- 
cial prices. It is expected that the do- 
mestic supply situation will soon become 
better defined. 

The long-discussed expropriation of 
the Callao cold-storage plant and 
slaughterhouse ended with the promul- 
gation of a law by which all rights and 
properties of the Frigorifico Nacional 
S. A. were expropriated by the Govern- 
ment in accordance with existing legis- 
lation. 

Two new laws authorizing public bor- 
rowing were enacted. Law 10628 author- 
ized the issuance of an internal loan of 
67,000,000 soles over the course of 5 years, 
at 6 percent interest, to be amortized in 
20 years, for construction of hospital 
buildings. Service for this loan will 
come from the proceeds of stamp taxes 
levied under laws 7622 and 9923, rates 
for which were doubled by a provision 
of the law authorizing the issue. Under 
law No. 10629 of July 16 a loan of 20,000,- 
000 soles was authorized for the con- 
struction of antituberculosis establish- 
ments in Peru. 

Immigration regulations have been 
amended in that they no longer require 
a deposit of $500 for foreigners who plan 
to become established in business in 
Peru, nor a 2,000-sol deposit by immi- 
grants. 

Law No. 10637 of July 23, 1946, estab- 
lished an additional export tax of 4 per- 
cent ad valorem on all products exported 
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through the Amazon port of Iquitos, ex- 
cepting those covered by Laws Nos. 2275, 
6176, and 8532 (gums, lumber, and skins 
from wild animals) and also excepting 
petroleum and byproducts. 

The Peruvian guano monopoly, which 
formerly confined its operations to the 
production and distribution of guano, is 
now authorized to import and sell all 
kinds of fertilizers. All such importa- 
tions are exempt from duty and will be 
sold at cost. 

The index of wholesale commodity 
prices in Peru rose from 236 for Decem- 
per 1945 to 249 for June 1946. Among 
commodity groups, textile prices show 
the greatest increase, although indexes 
for food and most other classes of com- 
modities also evidence extensive ad- 
vances. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Excise Tax Imposed on 
Playing Cards.—An additional excise tax 
of 1 sol per deck of cards sold by the 
Peruvian Government Monopoly in Peru 
has been established according to law 
No. 10596, of June 16, 1846, published in 
the press at Lima, June 22, 1946. 

The proceeds from the tax will be used 
by the Ministry of Education for the op- 
eration of the National School of Danc- 
ing and Music and for promoting other 
artistic activities. 

Playing cards are now taxed, per deck 
in soles, including the new tax, as fol- 
lows: 1.02 for cheap ordinary cards; 1.04 
for semifine; and 1.08 for fine cards. 


Sierra Leone 


Transport and Communication 


Freetown Port Development—The 
building of a deep-water quay between 
Farren Point and Cline Point as part of 
the development of Freetown port 
(Sierra Leone) was erroneously reported 
in the June 8, 1946, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, page 27, under the 
heading of “Liberia.” We regret this 
unfortunate inadvertence. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Cotton Cloth for Use in the 
Manufacture of Tires: Included in the 
Raw-Material Section of the Tariff at a 
Lower Rate of Duty.—Cotton cloth of 
simple weft or woof for use in the manu- 
facture of tires in Uruguay is included in 
the raw-materials section of the Uru- 
guayan customs tariff at a rate of duty 
including surtax reduced from 52 per- 
cent to 9 percent of the c. i. f. Monte- 
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video value by a resolution dated July 
15, 1946, published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 27, 1946. 


[For announcement of previous imporv 
duty reduction on cotton fabric for manu- 
facture of tires see ComMMERCE REPORTS of 
June 29, 1940. For announcement of import 
duty reduction on rayon cloth for use in the 
manufacture of tires, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 9, 1946.) 





Frog-Leg Industry 
Hops Ahead in Cuba 


(Continued from p. 8) 


and were skinned, cleaned, and packed 
in Habana. Shortage of refrigeration 
and shipping facilities during the war, 
as well as demands for higher wages, 
forced discontinuance of this method of 
handling frogs. 

Frog skins heretofore have been 
wasted because the market possibilities 
and the method of tanning ‘were un- 
known. An American processor report- 
edly has obtained information as to 
methods of drying and preparing skins, 
and it is rumored that before the end of 
this year the firm intends to ship to New 
York for distribution to European mar- 
kets. Skins are utilized for handbag 
fittings, in parts of women’s shoes, and 
for related purposes. 


Course of the Trade 


Exports of frog legs prior to 1938 were 
not shown separately in foreign-trade 
statistics, but subsequently have risen 
sharply and so are included in official 
compilations. In 1942, when shipping 
became disrupted owing to the war, ex- 
ports fell to half the volume of the pre- 
ceding year, but in 1943 rose again to 
substantial levels. 

Exports of frog legs from Cuba in the 
years 1937 to 1945 are shown in the table 
on page 8. 

Miami is the chief port of entry into 
the United States for Cuban frog legs. 
From that Florida city they are distrib- 
uted to other consuming markets. Sev- 
eral months ago about 4,000 pounds were 
sent by air express to New York, but this 
method of forwarding has not been con- 
tinued because the freight rate is high. 


Price Considerations 


Official foreign-trade statistics indi- 
cate an average export value of 10.4 and 
15.8 cents per pound prior to 1939 and 
1940, and an increase to 35 cents per 
pound during the first half of 1945. In 
August a year ago the export price rose 
to 38 cents and in September hit 57 cents 
per pound. 

Prices for export, in bulk, in ice-laden 
wooden boxes fluctuated in the earlier 
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months of 1946 from about 70 cents to 
$1 per pound f. 0. b. Habana. They will 
probably continue to fluctuate as long 
as marked differences in point of view 
between frog hunters and packers con- 
tinue to exist. 

Prices in Habana for local consump- 
tion by restaurants and individuals aver- 
aged 70 to 80 cents per pound last spring, 
as compared with 60 to 70 cents in 1945 
and 50 to 60 cents in years prior to the 
war. Domestic consumption, however, 
is small. 








Fairs and Exhibitions 











(Continued from p. 12) 


Some of the more outstanding of Span- 
ish exhibits included handicraft, porce- 
lain and earthenware made in Valencia, 
elaborate household furniture, and artis- 
tic. metal fixtures. Among industrial 
lines shown were machine tools, bicycles, 
abrasives, kitchen stoves, typewriters and 
radios, from various parts of Spain, and 
plastics and electrical wiring devices 
manufactured locally in Valencia. Offi- 
cial and semiofficial Government organ- 
izations also participated, as did certain 
of Spain’s colonial possessions, with 
interesting displays. 


Bordeaux Fair 


The annual Colonial and International 
Fair at Bordeaux, France, held this June 
for the first time since 1939, occupied 
approximately the same space as in pre- 
war years. Exhibits were grouped into 
colonial, agricultural, viticultural and 
commercial units. Electric refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, automotive products, 
agricultural machinery, radios, glass, 
china and kitchenware were included in 
the displays, with aluminum products 
constituting one of the outstanding at- 
tractions. Products displayed in the co- 
lonial exhibits were conspicuous for their 
high quality. After the 6-year lapse the 
Fair was of particular interest and at- 
tracted large crowds. 

United States manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts, consisting principally of agricul- 
tural implements, tractors, and the like, 
were shown by their respective French 
agents. 

For the first time at this fair, “com- 
bined harvester-threshers” made in 
America were displayed. 

All United States exhibits were more 
extensive this year than at previous 
shows, were well organized, and pro- 
voked marked interest. 





Nicaragua had 25 commercial airports 
at the end of the year 1945. 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Equipment 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Canada produced 64,204 motor vehicles 
in the first 9 months of 1946. This in- 
cluded 31,970 passenger cars (12,755 in 
May) and 32,234 commercial cars (7,267 
in May) including trucks, busses, chas- 
sis, and military vehicles. 

Exports from Canada in the period 
January—May 1946 included 3,323 trucks 
of 1-ton capacity or less valued at $2,- 
345,066, 15,504 trucks of more than 1-ton 
capacity valued at $18,151,241, 1,848 pas- 
senger cars valued at $851,452, and auto- 
mobile parts valued at $9,336,114. 


PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Production at the Berliet automobile 
plant (the fourth largest producer of 
automobiles in France) at Lyon was re- 
ported at the end of May 1946 to be at 
the rate of 250 vehicles per month. 
Monthly output is expected to reach be- 
tween 330 and 340 cars by the end of 
1946 and 450 by the middle of 1947. The 
maximum monthly capacity is said to be 
800. 

Output is limited to 5-, 7-, and 10-ton 
trucks, busSes, and trolley-buSses. In 
May 1946, when employment totaled 6,300 
persons (an increase of 1,000 over pre- 
war) output was between 95 and 97 per- 
cent of 1939 levels. 

The average age of machinery in use 
is 25 years, and 150,000,000 francs re- 
portedly are to be spent in 1946 for re- 
placements. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Australia’s imports of phosphate rock 
for the 9 months ended March 1946, 
amounted to 10,377,000 hundredweight 
(112 pounds), worth £1,276,000, accord- 
ing to the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. Algeria was the 
principal supplier; the United States fur- 
nished 1,310,000 hundredweight. 


PYRETHRUM AND DERRIS CULTIVATION, 
Et SALVADOR 


Pyrethrum and derris are both grown 
in El Salvador on a small scale. Inter- 
ested persons believe that there are pos- 


sibilities in pyrethrum cultivation, but 
production is still in the experimental 
stage. 

Little has been done to develop the 
derris plant, which grows well in El Sal- 
vador and is used in the domestic manu- 
facture of insecticides. Some sources 
consider that its cultivation on a large 
scale would lead to the development of a 
profitable industry. 


FRENCH OUTPUT OF SODIUM CARBONATE 


Showing a steady increase in the last 
5 months of 1945, French production of 
sodium carbonate reached a high of 
20,677 tons in December, which, how- 
ever, was only half the 1938 monthly 
average. 

Special efforts have been made to in- 
crease the output of this material since 
it is used in the manufacture of glass 
bottles, large quantities of which are ur- 
gently needed for the export of wine and 
brandy. 


KENYA’s PYRETHRUM CROP 


Kenya’s pyrethrum crop reached a 
high in 1945 of 7,409 long tons (2,240 
pounds), according to the Pyrethrum 
Board of Kenya. Production was 13 per- 
cent greater than the previous high of 
6,547 tons in 1944. 








Britain Has New Promotive 


Body in Light-Metal Field 


A number of companies in the 
United Kingdom producing mod- 
ern structural materials from light 
metals have formed an organiza- 
tion—Associated Light Metal In- 
dustries—to coordinate research 
and promotional activities. The 
association comprises several man- 
ufacturing units turning out high- 
quality light-alloy ingot for re- 
melting and working, a light-alloy 
sand and die-casting foundry, and 
a plant for the manufacture of 
finished goods. 

Still to be formed are units for 
the production of light-alloy forg- 
ings and extrusions, and a research 
institute devoted to investigation 
in the light-alloy and related 
fields. The new group is capital- 
ized at £2,000,000. 























The British Ministry of Supply wiy 
purchase the 1946 crop at the same prices 
as in 1945, or at approximately 30 cents 
per pound for top grade. 

The extract plant at Nairobi, origi. 
nally built to supply military needs, 
may be taken over by a private firm. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS FROM JU. §. 


Nicaragua’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products from the United 
States in 1945 amounted to $962,000, ac- 
cording to Nicaraguan customs statistics, 
This group was second in value among 
imports from the United States. 


PALESTINE’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Palestine’s exports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colors amounted to £P1,623,400 
in 1945, according to a foreign chemical 
journal. Imports of these materials in 
1945 were worth £P1,158,371. 

Palestine’s exports of potash in the 
first quarter of 1946 were double those in 
the like period of 1945. 

Worth £P308,052, these exports were 
fifth in value among principal exports 
during the quarter, according to the De- 
partment of Statistics. 


Coal and Coke 


EXPLORATION WORK, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s coal production during 1945 
totaled 582,089 metric tons, consisting of 
436,117 tons of anthracite and 145,972 
tons of lignite. This was an increase of 
approximately 9 percent over the 1944 
total of 535,609 tons, which consisted of 
376,985 tons of anthracite, 33,057 tons of 
bituminous, and 125,567 tons of lignite. 
No bituminous was mined in 1945. 

Imports during 1945, consisting of 
463,580 tons of bituminous, 18,636 tons of 
anthracite, and 5,888 tons of coke, to- 
taled 488,104 tons, a decline of 15 percent 
from the 1944 total. Such imports dur- 
ing 1944 were 567,784 tons, 1,006 tons, 
and 7,360 tons, respectively. During the 
late thirties, coal and coke imports into 
Portugal amounted to 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Domestic output is low grade and 
costly, but is being pushed energetically 
to offset reduced imports. The Servico 
de Fomento Mineiro is doing exploration 
work on bituminous coal at Moinho da 
Ordem in the Setubal district, and on 
lignite coal at Cabo Mondego, Coimbra 
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district, Lena, Leiria district, and Rio 
Maior in the Santarem district. The 
Rio Maior field appears to have extensive 
deposits of high-moisture fuel which is 
between peat and lignite in type. 


Construction 


CONTRACTS AWARDED IN CANADA 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Canada during the first half of 1946 in- 
creased to $342,605,500 (Canadian cur- 
rency) from $175,748,300 during the first 
half of 1945, according to the Dominion 
press. The break-down was as follows: 
Residential, $111,573,500; business, $94, 
112,900; industrial, $81,462,900; engineer- 
ing, $55,456,200. 

Total awards for June were valued at 
$66,401,500, compared with $82,199,155 
in May and $58,875,000 in June 1945. A 
decline was noted in the volume of resi- 
dential and industrial construction 
awards in June, the former amounting to 
$22,646,200 ($32,116,300 in June 1945) and 
the latter to $9,270,400 ($12,004,900 in 
June 1945). 
flected material and labor shortages in- 
asmuch as there was a tremendous vol- 
ume of work started earlier this year. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


INCREASE IN SUPPLY OF ELECTRICAL Goobs, 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The supply of household electrical 
goods destined for the United Kingdom 
civilian market during the first quarter 
of 1946 represented a 530 percent in- 
crease over that of the like period of 
1945. The reconversion in early 1945 of 
factories essentially engaged in war work 
to production for civilian use was the 
principal factor in bringing about the 
increase. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 
Cacao Stocks, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


Exports of cacao beans from Brazil 
in June 1946 totaled 21,933 bags of 60 
kilograms each, as compared with 26,800 
bags in June 1945. During June 45,461 
bags of cacao beans arrived at the port 
of Bahia as against 34,441 bags in June 
1945. Stocks of cacao beans in port at 


| the end of June 1946 amounted to 218,327 


bags, as compared with 128,733 bags in 


| June 1945. 


This decline probably re-. 
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Plans for Hotel Panama 
Available Soon 


Plans and specifications for the 
new 400-room Hotel Panama, 
which is to be erected in Panama 
City by the firm Hoteles Inter- 
americanos, S. A., will be available 
to American contractors interested 
in filing bids on and after Septem- 
ber 20. 

Copies may be obtained from Sr. 
Agusto Guillermo Arango, Presi- 
dent, Hoteles Interamericanos, 
S. A., Apartado 1774, Panama, 
R. P., or from the architects, Ed- 
ward D. Stone and Associates, 50 
East 64th Street, New York 21, New 
York. 

Although no date for opening 
bids has been announced it is 
planned that actual construction 
work will get underway in Novem- 
ber, with the hotel to be com- 
pleted as soon thereafter as 
possible. 























ECUADORAN CACAO SITUATION 


Deliveries of Ecuadoran cacao to the 
port of Guayaquil in June 1946 totaled 
22,902 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) 
as compared with 19,997 quintals in May 
1946 and 17,122 quintals in June 1945. 

Despite the increase in deliveries, 
Ecuadoran producers and exporters be- 
lieve the total crop for 1946 will be be- 
low that of 1945, as there is still a net 
deficit of 67,540 quintals for the first 
half of 1946 as compared with deliveries 
during the first half of 1945. 

The United States took approximately 
20 percent of the cacao exported during 
June, the Netherlands 26 percent, Swe- 
den 24 percent, Belgium 11 percent, and 
Peru 10 percent. Smaller quantities 
were shipped to Colombia and Switzer- 
land. 

During June quotations by European 
countries continued to exceed the United 
States price by approximately $3 per 
quintal; Colombia and Peru paid ap- 
proximately $1.50 more than the United 
States price. 

Exports of cacao from Ecuador in 
June amounted to 1,244,981 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=—2.2046 pounds) according 
to an unofficial source, as compared with 
the official figure of 1,268,654 kilograms 
in June 1945. 


Cacao EXPORTS FROM PANAMA 


Cacao exports from the Republic of 
Panama during the first quarter of 1946 
amounted to 416,774 kilograms, valued 
at $84,169, a gain of about 40 percent in 
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volume over the corresponding period 
of 1945 when 296,639 kilograms, valued 
at $85,071, were shipped. 


Fish and Products 


NEW FISHING COMPANY FORMED IN 
COLOMBIA 


A new fishing company, known as the 
Compafhia Colombiana de Pesca, S. A., 
was formed July 10, 1946, under the In- 
stituto de Fomento Industrial (Indus- 
trial Development Institute) which oper- 
ates various industrial enterprises in 
Colombia. Its authorized capital is 
2,000,000 pesos. 

Compafia Colombiana de Presca, S. A., 
was formed to develop deep-sea fishing 
on a large scale to distribute fish products 
through organizations to be set up for 
the purpose. 

The services of a well-known Ameri- 
can firm of engineers have been obtained 
to make a comprehensive survey of 
Colombian waters. It is hoped that this 
survey will demonstrate the availability 
of tuna and other profitable fish on a 
sufficiently large scale to justify estab- 
lishment of a fish-canning industry. 

The new company will be in the mar- 
ket for equipment and supplies, as soon 
as the survey indicates the scope of the 
organization’s future activity. It is re- 
ported that Danish and British manu- 
facturers are offering canning equip- 
ment at lower prices and on much 
quicker deliveries than American manu- 
facturers. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S FISHERIES 


The 1946 outlook for Newfoundland’s 
dominant industry, the salt codfishery, is 
for an even more successful season than 
in 1945, when about 106,000,000 pounds 
were produced. The total output of cod- 
fish, salted and fresh or frozen, possibly 
may equal the record 1934 season of 
148,000,000 pounds. 

Total production of salted codfish is 
again being disposed of through the 
Combined Food Board at prices nego- 
tiated between supplying and receiving 
countries. Thus, 1946 marks the first 
year in which price fixing has been 
abandoned. 

Production of fresh-frozen fillets is ex- 
pected to be about the same as last year, 
or about 31,000,000 pounds. Freezing 
and storage capacity have been increased 
by the completion of additional modern 
quick-freezing plants. However, as sales 
through the Allied Control Commission 
have fallen far below expectations, it 
appears evident that the industry will be 
faced with an increasingly difficult mar- 
keting problem. Nevertheless the hope 
of a further gradual expansion of the 
United States market is high. 
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UNRRA orders have continued to stim- 
ulate the herring industry, and packers 
are understood to have fallen roughly 
20,000,000 pounds short of filling the 
70,000,000 pounds contract. Newfound- 
land’s seal fishery in 1946 caught nearly 
35,009 seals—a relatively low figure, 
principally because of failure to locate a 
“main patch.” Fish-oil production is 
likely to be higher in 1946 than last year. 


Fruit 


CUBAN EXPORTS 


The two most important items of 
Cuba’s fresh-fruit exports are bananas 
and pineapples, with grapefruit as the 
third most important fruit by weight 
exported in 1945. 

The following table shows exports by 
volume and value of the above-mentioned 
fruits from Cuba in the years 1944 and 
1945: 





1944 | 1945 
Item hes 
Value | Volume | 





Value 


Kilo- | Kilo- 
| grams! grams | 
Pineapples__-|33, 945, 509 $1, 703, 621 42, 140, 177 $2, 118, 060 
Bananas ___-_/24, 570,129) 1, 628, 908 26, 359,240 1, 831, 535 
Grapefruit.__| 2, 210, 824 58, 333 372, 750 12, 233 


Volume 








1 One kilogram =2.2046 pounds. 

Other fruits exported from Cuba in 
1945 included plantains, avocados, pa- 
payas, melons, and lemons. 
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BANANA EXPORTS FROM PANAMA 


Exports of bananas from the Republic 
of Panama in the first quarter of 1946 
totaled 1,346,212 stems valued at $1,070,- 
989 as compared with 441,559 stems val- 
ued at $351,514 in the first 3 months of 
1945. This gain of more than 300 per- 
cent was due entirely to the fact that 
shipping is readily available. 


Grains and Products 


WHEAT AND FLouR SITUATION, BRAZIL 


Arrivals of wheat and wheat equiva- 
lent of flour at Brazilian ports during 
the first half of 1946 are expected to 
amount to little more than 300,000 metric 
tons in comparison with 770,000 metric 
tons in the first half of 1945. Wheat 
loadings in Argentina, the traditional 
Brazilian supplier, suffered a sharp de- 
crease in August 1945 and continued at 
relatively low levels throughout the re- 
mainder of 1945 and January 1946. No 
imports from Argentina were recorded 
for February or March 1946. 

When it became apparent last year 
that Brazil could not depend on Argen- 
tina as a source of wheat, domestic mills 
placed large orders in the United States. 
Only small quantities of United States 
wheat were delivered, but as the situa- 
tion became more critical both milling 
companies and general importers began 
placing orders for wheat flour. 
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Five Million Yards of Fabrics for Puerto Rico’s Needle 
Workers 


To keep an estimated 50,000 Puerto Rican needle workers from unemploy- 
ment, the Civilian Production Administration has approved a quota of almost 
5,000,000 yards of cotton and rayon fabrics for shipment to Puerto Rico during 
this third quarter of 1946. These goods will be finished by hand sewing, em- 
broidery, and other similar methods, and then returned for sale on the 


As a further step in making these fabrics available, CPA is putting into 
effect a new Direction (No. 32) to Order M-328. Under its terms, CPA will 
give priorities assistance to manufacturers who ship fabrics to the Caribbean 
island, upon recommendation of the Department of Interior, which adminis- 


Separate quotas for Puerto Rico have been granted each quarter since the 
middle of last year because the needlework industry there would be unable 
to obtain fabrics without special assistance. 
partment of Interior maintain employment and avoid serious dislocations in 
the economy of an already poverty-stricken colonial possession. 

The quota for the third quarter is the same as that for each of the other 
3-month periods of this year—4,829,000 linear yards of cotton and rayon 
These include 2,500,000 yards of aeronautical cloths 
and lawns, 603,000 yards of other combed yarn fabrics, 600,000 yards of 
print cloth yarn fabrics, and 1,126,000 yards of rayon goods. 

The new Direction 32 to M-328 is similar to Direction 31 which applied to 
the first and second quarters. However, it does not provide for authorizations 
to purchase any materials from the War Assets Administration, since the 
use of surplus material is not contemplated for this third quarter. 


In this way CPA helps the De- 
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It is largely upon United States flour 
delivered in December 1945 and the early | 
months of 1946 that Brazil has subsisted, | 
The fact that Brazilian flour mills nor. | 
mally stock 3 months’ supply of wheat 
provided some reserves to continue Op- | 
erations on a reduced scale into Feb. | 
ruary. Since then the situation has be- 
come increasingly acute. 

While it is not possible for Brazi} un- 
der existing conditions to grow a large 
percentage of the wheat normally cop. 
sumed, the country’s critical position has | 
given rise to considerable public interest 
in a domestic production program. 

The wide publicity given in the Bra. 
Zilian press to the present wheat Crisis js 
coupled with relatively high prices Paid 
for domestic wheat. These conditions 
are expected to influence wheat farmers 
to expand their acreage substantially for 
the 1946-47 harvest. One estimate Places 
the probable commercial crop for next 
year at 150,000 metric tons, as compared 
with an estimated commercial crop of 
100,000 metric tons in 1946. 

Quantities estimated at between 50,000 
and 60,000 metric tons of domestically 
produced wheat are regularly consumed 
on farms, in addition to the portion of 
the crop which moves into commercia] 
channels, making a total preliminary 
estimate of between 200,000 and 210,000 
metric tons for the 1946-47 crop. 





CuBAN IMPORTS OF RICE 


Imports of milled rice into Cuba during 
1945 totaled 384,386,675 pounds, accord- 
ing to preliminary official foreign-trade 
data. This was 16 percent less than the 
455,500,000 pounds imported in 1944, and 
except for 1942, when only 342,000,000 
pounds entered, 1945 entries were the 
smallest in at least a decade. 

Despite the small volume, the 1945 im- 
ports in the aggregate were valued at 
about $27,283,000, the highest for many 
years except 1943 and 1944. The average 
per pound value, 7.10 cents, was one of 
the highest on record. 

The United States has furnished half 
or more of the Cuban imports of rice each 
year since 1938. In 1945, it furnished 
80.4 percent. Other substantial suppliers 
included Ecuador, Chile, and the Domin- 
ican Republic. Lesser suppliers included 
Haiti, Mexico, and Nicaragua. 

In addition to imports of milled rice, 
68,013 pounds of rough rice were im- 
ported in 1945. The United States sup- 
plied all of this except 17,637 pounds 
which came from Chile. All of these im- 
ports, valued at $13,370, are believed to 
have been used as seed. 


PORTUGAL’S GRAIN CROPS 


Portugal’s 1946 wheat production is of- 
ficially estimated at 576,000 metric tons, 
as compared with an estimated 297,000 
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metric tons in 1945 and 368,547 tons pro- 
duced in 1944. As Portugal normally re- 
quires about 600,000 metric tons, the 
present year’s estimated production 
should take care of the country’s needs. 

The 1946 oats crop is estimated at 
393,000,000 liters. This compares with 
155,000,000 liters in 1945 and 181,393,000 
liters in 1944. 

This year’s production of rye is esti- 
mated at 157,000 metric tons as com- 
pared with 120,000 metric tons in 1945 
and the official figure of 132,995 tons for 
1944. 

Barley production is estimated at 157,- 
000,000 liters in 1946, as compared with 
95,000,000 liters in 1945 and the reported 
1944 figure of 96,034,000 liters. 


SWEDISH WHEAT SITUATION 


Official figures show that 220,710 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) of fall 
wheat were sown in Sweden in 1945, a 6 
percent increase over fall sowings in 1944. 
However, the area of 152,300 hectares 
sown to rye was 8 percent less than in 
1944. 

During January and February 1946, 
$9,997 tons of wheat flour and 24,438 
metric tons of rye were milled. On 
March 31, 1946, stocks at mills were 82,- 
127 tons of wheat and 31,888 tons of rye. 
On March 31, 1945, corresponding stocks 
at mills were 84,712 tons of wheat and 
40,536 tons of rye. 

Imports of wheat during the first quar- 
ter of 1946 amounted to 9,668 metric 
tons. During the period August 1, 1945, 
to March 31, 1945, 53,100 metric tons were 
imported. Exports of wheat during the 
first quarter totaled 2,056 metric tons, 
compared with 11,372 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE EXPorRTS 


Exports of hides and skins during the 
first quarter of this year amounted to 
23,613 short tons comprised of the fol- 
lowing types: Cattle hides, 16,325 tons; 
sheepskins, 3,849 tons; horse hides, 1,185 
tons; goatskins and kidskins, 212 tons; 
miscellaneous skins, 276 tons; and 
tanned skins, 1,766 tons. 

Exports of quebracho extract from Ar- 
gentina totaled 72,000 metric tons dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1946, compared 
with 47,000 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of raw hides and skins, un- 
Manufactured leather, and manufac- 
tured leather from Canada during the 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 











Alkmaar’s Picturesque Cheese Carriers Active Again 


A centuries-old tradition was reborn recently when the cheese carriers 
of Alkmaar, in North-Holland Province, donned the old uniform of their 
guild and appeared, for the first time since 1940, in their white clothes 
and peculiar straw hats, together with the “suspenders” they use to carry 
the stretcher-like “burries” heaped with round cheeses (watching the Alk- 
maar carriers at work was one of the regular items on the travel programs 
of prewar foreign tourists in the Netherlands). And, as for centuries past, 
the chimes of the carillon in the tower of the old Weighing House sounded 
their notes, while each half hour the mechanical knights galloped around 
the tower and a mechanical trumpeter added his bugle sound to that of 
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the chimes. 


350 to 400 pounds. 


is distributed free. 








The origin of the strange uniforms and the large hats, worn by the Alkmaar 
cheese carriers summer and winter, is not known. 
Alkmaar are determined that the tradition shall not die out. 
the cheese carriers move across the market place, in their shuffling dance- 
like gait which makes it easier to carry the cheese loads weighing from 
The “cheese carriers’ beer” has also been reinstated— 
the large jugs of beer Without which they cannot do their work and which 


The quantity of cheese for sale on June 14, the first market day since 
the war, amounted to some 66,000 pounds—far below the prewar figures, 
when an average market day registered sales up to 200,000 pounds. The 
cheeses sold at Alkmaar are the Edam, graded—as are all cheeses in Hol- 
land—according to their cream content. 
is “40 plus” which means that the cheese is guaranteed to contain in its 
dry constituents at least 40 percent of cream. This is the stamp usually 
seen on the Edam cheeses exported to the United States. 


But the burghers of 
As of old, 


The mark stamped on the cheeses 

















first quarter of 1946 were valued at $639,- 
000 (Canadian currency), $1,359,000, and 
$1,566,000, respectively, states a Domin- 
ion publication. Such exports during 
the corresponding period of 1945 were 
as follows: Raw hides and skins, $34,000; 
unmanufactured leather, $857,000; and 
manufactured leather, $725,000. 


EGYPTIAN IMPORTS OF FOOTWEAR 


Egyptian imports of footwear in- 
creased to 78,724 pairs valued at ££45,897 
during 1945 from 9,794 pairs valued at 
£E12,308 during the preceding year. 


EXPORTS FROM THE GOLD COAST 


Exports of hides and skins from the 
Gold Coast decreased to £8,643 (approxi- 
mately $34,918 as of January 1945) dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1945 from 
£15,980 during the corresponding period 
of 1944. 

Such exports were valued at only £6,358 
during 1943 and at £4,429 during 1941. 
The United States received by far the 
largest share of the shipments made dur- 
ing the 4-year period ended 1944. 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


Footwear factories in Norway ex- 
pected to reach an cutput of 200,000 
pairs of leather footwear monthly dur- 
ing the first half of 1946. The produc- 
tion rate will be augmented gradually so 


that, if possible, each inhabitant will 
receive one pair of shoes this year. The 
annual prewar consumption of boots 
and shoes of all kinds totaled about 
5,000,000 pairs, more than 90 percent of 
which were manufactured in Norway. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of farm implements and ma- 
chinery from Canada had a value of 
$3,282,000 in May 1946 compared with 
$1,924,000 in May 1945. The value of 
exports in the period January—May 1946 
increased to $13,932,000 from $7,756,000 
in the comparable period of 1945. 


FEATURES OF THE NEW SOVIET DIESEL 
ENGINE, U. S. S. R. 


A 30 to 40 percent reduction in fuel 
consumption, compared with the car- 
buretor tractor motor, is claimed by the 
Soviet press for the new Soviet Diesel 
engine KD-35. The engine, designed 
for medium-sized tractors by the Soviet 
Automotive Institute and built in the 
pilot plant of NATI (Automobile and 
Tractor Research Institute), has a 
starter and a special preheating device 
to facilitate starting in cold weather. 
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Nonferrous 


Metals 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


The output of copper in the Belgian 
Congo in 1945 was maintained at 160,000 
tons, according to the foreign press. 
Exports went to the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium. 
During the first 4% years of the war, 
700,000 tons of copper were supplied to 
Great Britain. 

Other nonferrous metals produced in 
the Belgium Congo are manganese, lead, 
Silver, gold, platinum, zinc, tin, wol- 
fram, and uranium. Many of them give 
a very high yield—copper between 5 
and 25 percent, manganese 51 percent, 
and tin from 72 to 74 percent. Belgian 
Congo pitchblende ores yield an average 
of 66 milligrams of radium per short ton 
of ore. 

Copper: EXPORTS, CHILE 


Copper shipments from Chile in May 
totaled 27.947 metric tons, an increase 
over both March and April when 11,535 
and 13,216 tons, respectively, were ex- 
ported. Shipments during the first 5 
months of 1946 totaled 141,564 metric 
tons as compared with 217,234 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. May was the 
first month since the war that any cop- 
per shipments were made to India, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands. 


COPPER AND GOLD DEPOSITS, NORTH 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 


Approximately 500 tons of copper ore 
from Pakotai, North Auckland, New 
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Zealand, were ready for shipment to 
Port Kembla, New South Wales, in June. 
The ore is expected to run 9 percent cop- 
per and 3 dwt. to 4 dwt. gold. _The 
North Auckland deposit, where it was 
mined, has not yet been sufficiently ex- 
plored to judge its importance. 


GOLD PRODUCTION, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa produced 
12,213,545 fine ounces of gold in 1945, a 
decrease of 63,683 ounces from 1944. 
The Transvaal Chamber of Mines re- 
ports that its member mines in 1945 
milled 58,897,600 short tons of ore with 
an average yield of 0.199 ounce per ton 
compared with 58,504,400 short tons and 
an average recovery per ton of 0.202 
ounce in the preceding year. The total 
output of members of the Chamber of 
Mines decreased from 11,813,729 ounces 
fine in 1944 to 11,769,904 ounces in 1945. 


METALS PRODUCED IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Gold was the principal nonferrous 
metal produced in Southern Rhodesia 
during 1945. Output totaled 568,241 
ounces valued at £4,893,685, of which 
566,326 fine ounces, valued at £4,877,000 
were exported. This was a decline in 
value of about 30 percent from the peak 
year 1940 when 829,911 fine ounces, 
valued at £6,919,000, were shipped. 

The decrease was all the more notable 
in view of the upward trend in the value 
of base metals and other products of the 
colony. As a result, the value of gold 
bar constituted only 31 percent of the 
total exports in 1945 as compared with 
59 percent in 1939. All of the gold bar 
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Planning Natural-Gas System To Serve Mexico City’s 
Industries 


Specific plans for building a natural-gas system to serve the industries of 
Mexico City are being made under the direction of Petroleos Mexicanos, the 


The system is to include a 150-mile, 20-inch gas transmission line, reach- 
ing from the oil and gas fields at Poza Rica, State of Veracruz, to the Federal 
District, and paralleling the existing oil pipe line. 
tanks and a limited distribution system to reach the industries of the Federal 


There is ample gas in the Tampico and Poza Rica fields. 
of the gas will be recovered in the new absorption plant now being built at 
Poza Rica, and will be sent to the new refinery through the oil line. 
greater part of the gas is now wasted. 

The line as first built is to have a capacity of 50,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
per day. The compressor plant—part of the absorption plant—will provide 
enough pressure to deliver this much gas to Mexico City. 
of 100,000,000 cubic feet per day will require one or two additional compressor 


Estimated cost of the project is $12,000,000 (U. S. currency), including the 
gas line, the limited distribution system, gas-storage facilities in Mexico City, 
and a hydrogen-sulfide purification plant. 


Several large gas-storage 
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was purchased by the United Kingdom, 

Chrome-ore production amounted to 
205,382 short tons valued at £413,537 in 
1945, and exports 228,976 short tons 


valued at £770,000. The United States 
continued to be the largest consumer of 
Rhodesian chrome, taking 152,067 short 
tons. Exports to the United Kingdom 
during 1945 were 39,151 tons, and thoge 
to Canada 28,120 tons. 

Other nonferrous metals produced in 
1945 were silver in the amount of 95,974 
ounces valued at £12,127; tungsten, 299 
short tons valued at £61,668; and tin, 299 
short tons, £36,978. 


DISCOVERY OF LEAD Deposit, TANGANYIKA 


A lead deposit of considerable impor- 
tance has been discovered on the prop- 
erty of a Belgian mining firm in Tap. 
ganyika, the foreign press reports. Al- 
though statements as to its size vary, 
reserves are said to total millions of tons, 

An estimate from one source places the 
potential output of refined lead at be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 tons a year. 
However, lack of transportation and ade- 
quate fuel supplies will present real dif- 
ficulties in the development of the de- 
posit. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ASBESTOS MINED AND EXPORTED, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Asbestos continued to constitute one 
of the principal mineral products of 
Southern Rhodesia, according to Value, 
during 1945. The 56,348 short tons of 
asbestos mined during the year, valued 
at £1,788,386, was second only to the 
value of the gold produced. Exports in 
1945 totaled 50,251 short tons, valued at 
£1,674,000. 

The principal countries of destination 
were the United Kingdom, which took 
17,499 short tons; Austrialia, 8,192 tons; 
India, 5,115 tons; Belgium, 4,680 tons; 
France, 3,078 tons; the United States,, 
2.281 tons; Argentina, 2,700 tons; and 
Sweden, 2,100 tons. 


TANGANYIKA’S EXPORT 


The exports of nonmetallic minerals 
from Tanganyika during the Janualy- 
March quarter of 1946 included 19,777 
carats of diamonds, valued at £148,916; 
25 long tons of mica sheet, valued at 
£25,625; 175 tons of mica scrap (no value 
given) ; 
£430. 


In the corresponding quarter of 1945, | 


diamond shipments amounted to 26,948 
carats valued at £120,833; mica sheets, 
27 tons, valued at £25,316; and kaolin, 
198 tons, valued at £2,239. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEEDS PROCESSED, FLAXSEED, 
PRODUCED, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s processing of flaxseed de- 
clined from 1,048,901 metric tons in 1944 
to 586,256 tons in 1945, according to pre- 
liminary figures. Other crushings in 
1945 included 777,346 metric tons of sun- 
flower seed, compared with 702,799 tons 
in 1944; 17,655 tons of unhulled peanuts, 
compared with 9,399 tons in 1944; and 
with 16,674 tons in 1944, according to 
the National Grain and Elevator Com- 
mission. 

Flaxseed production in Argentina rose 
approximately 23 percent in the 1945-46 
season—to 964,100 metric tons, according 
to the third estimate, from 786,000 tons 
in the preceding season. The 1945-46 
output, however, was lower by 608,900 
metric tons than the harvest of 1943-44. 


SHORTAGE OF EDIBLE OILS, BOLIVIA 


Edible oils were in very short supply in 
Bolivia, according to May reports, chiefly 
because of Argentina’s reluctance to di- 
minish its own stocks by large exporta- 
tions. The Bolivian industry reported 
that it was obtaining only one-sixth of 
the necessary raw materials from Argen- 
tina. 


OILSEED CROPS, BULGARIA 


Production of most oil-bearing crops in 
Bulgaria declined sharply in 1945 com- 
pared with the preceding year, chiefly 
because of the drought. In 1945, 133,569 
hectares were planted to sunflowers, with 
a yield of 61,091 metric tons, which was 
a decline from 1944, when 138,719 hec- 
tares were planted and output reached 
144,724 tons. 

The 1945 soybean output in Bulgaria 
declined 81.2 percent from the 1944 level. 
In 1945, the 6,499 hectares planted to 
soybeans yielded only 2,190 tons, com- 
pared with an area of 6,224 hectares and 
an output of 11,631 tons in 1944. 

The area and output of other oilseed 
crops produced in smaller quantities in 
Bulgaria during 1945 included the fol- 
lowing, with 1944 figures in parentheses: 
Sesame, 1,162 hectares and 300 tons 
(1,215 hectares and 216 tons); peanuts, 
1,049 hectares and 845 tons (923 hectares, 
543 tons). Small amounts of castor oil 
were produced in both years. 


PRICES OF RAPESEED AND SUNFLOWER SEED, 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES, CANADA 


The 1945-46 rapeseed program will be 
continued in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada in 1946-47. Producers will be 
guaranteed 6 cents per pound for top 
8rades, basis, country shipping points. 
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Russians Planning Steady 
Motion-Picture Advances 


The motion-picture industry in 
the U. S. S. R. expects to be pro- 
ducing from 80 to 100 full-length 
features a year by the end of the 
current Five-Year Plan, according 
to the Soviet press. Its prewar an- 
nual output was from 40 to 45 
films. 

By 1950, the total number of 
permanent motion-picture exhibi- 
tion places probably will reach 
46,700. A large number of motion- 
picture theaters are scheduled to 
be built in some of the new work- 
ers’ settlements as well as in the 
bigger industrial centers. Rural 
districts will have an additional 
20,000 theaters. 























The 1946-47 sunflower-seed producers 
will also operate under guaranteed prices; 
in this case, 5 cents per pound for top 
grades, basis, country shipping points. 


CuBA’s IMPORTS 


Arrivals of edible vegetable fats and 
oils in Cuba during the first 5 months of 
1946 declined slightly from levels of the 
corresponding period in 1945. Imports 
of edible vegetable oils totaled 2,906,082 
pounds from January through May 1946, 
compared with 3,161,876 pounds in the 
like period in 1945. 

Throughout the first 5 months of 1946, 
imports of edible animal fats amounted 
to 30,995,229 pounds, of which all but 
110,891 pounds was lard. In the corre- 
sponding period in 1945, such imports 
totaled 21,145,206 pounds with arrivals of 
lard amounting to 21,076,158 pounds. 

Cuba’s imports of industrial fats and 
oils from January through May 1946 
amounted to 6,603,009 pounds, compared 
with 8,962,294 pounds in the like period 
in 1945. Tallow and linseed oil were the 
most important products in this group 
imported in the January—May period of 
1946. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


In the Dominican Republic in 1945, 
283,516 tareas (1 tarea=0.155 acre) of 
peanuts, were planted, and 11,643,549 
kilograms were harvested, in comparison 
with 194,560 tareas planted and 4,187,005 
kilograms produced in the preceding 
year. 

Production of peanut oil in 1945 did 
not keep pace with output of peanuts. 
In 1945, 290,830 gallons of oil were proc- 
essed, against 324,750 gallons in 1944. 

During 1945 and the first quarter of 
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1946, exports of peanut oil were small. 
No peanuts were exported throughout 
this period. 

In the Dominican Republic, limited 
amounts of coconut oil are produced by 
hand pressing and are used either as an 
edible vegetable oil or in soap manufac- 
ture. In the first quarter of 1945, 288 
kilograms of coconut oil were exported. 

Lard imports totaled 134,236 kilograms 
in 1945, a considerable drop from 366,128 
kilograms imported in 1944. Exports 
amounted to 16,412 kilograms in 1945 
and 916 kilograms in the first quarter of 
1946. 

During the first quarter of 1946, 16,660 
kilograms of sesame seed were exported, 
compared with 21,630 kilograms in the 
like period in 1945. Exports of beeswax 
totaled 54,195 kilograms in the first quar- 
ter of 1946, a slight increase from the 
amount exported in the corresponding 
period in 1945. 


OILSEED CROPS IN FRANCE 


The estimated area under vegetable- 
oil crops in France as of May 1, 1946, 
amounted to 138,000 hectares, a small de- 
crease from that on May 1, 1945, but 40 
percent less than in 1944. The shift 
from oilseed crops was due in part to 
removal of compulsory planting regula- 
tions. Yields have been low in recent 
years because of drought, and money re- 
turns have been relatively small. 

The oilseed plantings as of May 1, 1946, 
included 97,000 hectares of colza (rape- 
seed), 27,000 hectares of Navette (rape- 
seed), 7,000 hectares of oil poppy, 2,000 
hectares of sunflower, and 4,000 hectares 
of other oilseeds. 


GUATEMALA’S TRADE IN AND PRODUCTION OF 
OILS 


Guatemala’s imports of vegetable oils 
rose about 33 percent in 1945—to 352,230 
pounds from 262,594 pounds in 1944. 

Exports of vegetable oils from Guate- 
mala also rose sharply last year—to 209,- 
661 pounds, a 53.4-increase over the 1944 
totals. 

Limited quantiites of cottonseed and 
sesame oils are produced in Guatemala 
for domestic consumpiton, principally in 
soap manufacture and to a lesser extent 
in food preparation. Three small fac- 
tories using vegetable oils and oilseeds 
are situated in or near Guatemala City, 
and a similar plant is located in western 
Guatemala. 


UsE oF Cop-LIvVER OIL IN LINSEED-OIL 
SHORTAGE, NORWAY 


In view of the linseed-oil shortage, 
Norwegian paint and manufacturers are 
investigating the possibilites of substitut- 
ing refined cod-liver oil, reports the for- 
eign press. The cod-liver oil first would 
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be devitaminized and the residual oil 

would be used in paint manufacture. 

PRODUCTION OF WHALE OIL, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Whale-oil production in South Africa 
in the 1945-46 Antarctic season totaled 
819,200 barrels, or 136,532 long tons. 
This output was disappointing, inasmuch 
as production of at least 1,200,000 bar- 
rels was anticipated. 

Unusually bad weather prevailed dur- 
ing the past season. Furthermore, there 
was a shortage of whales and those 
caught were not so productive of oil as 
had been expected. 

Output of the shore station operated 
at Durban included 2,102 long tons of 
sperm-whale oil, compared with 1,834 
tons in 1944, and 1,946 tons of other 
whale oil, compared with 2,847 tons in 
the preceding year. - 


U. K.’s IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The value of Great Britain’s imports 
of seeds and nuts for oil, fats, resins, and 
gums totaled £22,097,000 during the first 
4 months of 1946. Imports of manufac- 
tured oils, fats, and resins in the same 
period were valued at £28,553,000. 

Exports of seeds and nuts for oil, fats, 
resins, and gums were valued at £711,000. 
The value of exports of manufactured 
oils, fats, and resins during the January-— 
April period in 1946 was £1,557,000. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


JAPAN’S OUTPUT 


Japan’s paper output in June was 
about three times as much as the May 
production, according to press dispatches 
from Tokyo. The Japan Textile Asso- 
ciation reports that rayon-pulp produc- 
tion for June was about 3,000 short tons. 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, U. K. 


Paper and paperboard production in 
the United Kingdom in the second quar- 
ter of 1946 recovered to about 60 per- 
cent of the 1939 level. The low point 
was about 3742 percent during the war 
years. It is expected that several years 
will elapse before the industry will be 
able to recuperate fully to the volume of 
prewar output. The major problem cur- 
rently and for some time ahead is pro- 
curement of adequate supplies of fibrous 
raw materials, especially wood pulp, 
which is largely imported and subject to 
Government policy and controls on both 
imports and exchange. 

The Paper Control, which functions 
under the Ministry of Supply, continues 
to govern the pulp and paper industry in 
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Russians Evolve New Kind 
of Soybean 


A new variety of soybean, the 
“Ussuriiski,” has been developed 
at an experimental station in the 
Maritime Territory of the U. S. 
S. R. (Russian Far East). The 
principal characteristics of the new 
soybean are a long stem and the 
grouping of the pods high on the 
stalk. This prevents loss of pods 
in harvesting with a combine. 

About 49 acres are being sown to 
the new variety at the experimen- 
tal station where it originated, and 
seeds have been sent to other Soviet 
collective farms. 























the United Kingdom. With the former 
wartime prerogatives in effect, the con- 
trol’s supervision of the industry includes 
practically all phases of manufacture. 
It is expected that the Paper Control 
will continue at least through 1946. 
Nearly all of the current paper pro- 
duction is for domestic purposes; about 
10 percent is allocated for export. There 
is a wide variation in the kind of paper 
and the present authorized production 
when compared with the prewar sched- 
ules. The papers which are greatly 
needed under the present conditions of 
recovery are being manufactured in as 


large volume as before the war. These 
include greaseproof, vegetable-parch- 
ment, and cigarette paper. Pure-kraft, 


bag, and envelope paper have an author- 
ized production rating of 75 percent of 
prewar, whereas newsprint production is 
permitted at only 35 percent. 

The factors retarding a more rapid 
recovery of the paper and paperboard in- 
dustry in the United Kingdom are con- 
servative use of foreign exchange, short- 
age of skilled labor at the mills, and 
inability to procure sufficient imported 
wood pulps and other fibers. Careful 
examination is given to all import pur- 
chases to restrict the expenditure of 
foreign exchange to the most essential 
needs. This policy has applied particu- 
larly to newsprint in which consumption 
in the United Kingdom in the second 
quarter of 1946 was at the annual rate of 
300,000 tons compared with 1,200,000 
tons before the war. As demobilization 
of the armed forces advances, the skilled 
labor available to the mills will increase 
and probably in somewhat greater pro- 
portion than improvement in the import 
wood-pulp position. As these two factors 
become more favorable, paper produc- 
tion will increase. 

There are only three mills in the 
United Kingdom that possess grinding 
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facilities for direct processing of pulp. 
wood into mechanical wood pulp. Prior 
to the war, these mills received the bulk 
of their pulpwood supplies from Russia, 


Newfoundland, and Canada. However, 
no pulpwood has been imported by the 
United Kingdom since 1941. During the 
war, these three mills used domestic 
hardwoods and softwoods of interior 
quality, blending the resulting pulp with 
small amounts of imported mechanica] 
pulp and waste paper. Today, they are 
operating on much the same basis. 

Normally the pulp and paper industry 
in the United Kingdom is based on large 
imports of chemical and mechanical 
wood pulp, aggregating about 1,800,009 
short tons annually in prewar years, 
Imports of chemical wood pulp amounted 
to about 70 percent of the total. Fin- 
land, Sweden, Norway, Canada, and sey- 
eral other countries were the chief 
sources of supply. During the war im- 
ports of chemical and mechanical wood 
pulp were only 20 percent of the prewar 
figures, as a consequence of the inability 
of Northern European countries to con- 
tinue exports. Canada, Newfoundland, 
and the United States supplied the 
greater proportion of these pulps. 

The serious shortage of wood pulp was 
further aggravated by the necessity of 
sharing the meager supplies with muni- 
tion manufacturers, so many paper ma- 
chines were forced to remain idle for 
extended periods. Although increased 
shipments of chemical and ground wood 
pulps are arriving from Sweden, Canada, 
Finland, and Norway, the amounts are 
considerably below the minimum needs 
to meet the wide range of paper and 
paperboard requirements of the country. 

The annual collection of salvage paper 
has declined from 850,000 tons in war- 
time to 600,000 tons. The saving of 
waste paper by householders had been 
compulsory. The slump is explained by 
the use of waste paper for starting fires 
in the winter and the increased use of 
paper, particularly newsprint, for wrap- 
ping, in the absence of more suitable 
covering paper. Waste paper and board 
is graded and, according to kind, is sent 
to mills making wrapping and cheaper 
writing papers. Large quantities are 
shipped to board mills. Before 1940, the 
United Kingdom annually exported more 
than 100,000 tons of waste paper. 

Authorization for production of news- 
print during the second quarter 1946 was 
placed at 35 percent of the prewar level, 
but actual consumption approximated 25 
percent. Almost half of the newsprint 
used is finished stock shipped in rolls 
from Newfoundland, and the remainder 
is of domestic manufacture. No news- 
print is reported as coming in from Can- 
ada. 

Paper mills are well equipped with 
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standard and special paper-making ma- 
chinery to manufacture practically all 
grades and classes of paper, including 
poth wood-free and wood-fibrous papers. 
Many mills have their own research de- 
partments that are carrying on inten- 
sive study to improve the quality of a 
given paper for its intended use and to 
discover where paper and paperboard 
may be better utilized as substitutes. The 
Imperial Institute in Kensington, Lon- 
don, is the official Government laboratory 
for research in problems pertaining to 
paper and allied products. 

Some of the larger pulp and paper 
manufacturers have substantial invest- 
ments in paper-manufacturing plants in 
the Dominions, particularly Canada, 
Newfoundland, India, Australia, and New 
zealand, all of which contribute to main- 
taining a sizable volume of reciprocal 
trade in paper products between the 
United Kingdom and these Dominions. 

A unique feature of paper manufac- 
turing in the United Kingdom for some 
years has been the production of high- 
quality printing, writing, and book paper 
from esparto grass imported from North 
Africa (Tunis, Algeric, and French and 
Spanish Morocco). The industry is cen- 
tered largely in Scotland, where about 
95 of the 39 mills in the United Kingdom 
making esparto paper are situated. In 
the absence of other materials during the 
war, these mills were processing wheat 
straw and only recently have shipments 
of the baled grass from North Africa been 
resumed. Reduction of the esparto fiber 
is attained by the soda process in which 
20 to 35 percent of sulfite pulp is added. 

Normal annual production of paper 
from esparto grass in the United King- 
dom totaled 125,000 tons from 300,000 
tons of grass. Before the war, esparto 
was delivered in the United Kingdom for 
about $18 a ton, but the price is now 
considerably higher. 

A few pulp and paper plants in the 
United Kingdom suffered from direct war 
damage, but this has not been so exten- 
sive as to seriously impair the full pro- 
ductive capacity of the industry. The 
effect of such destruction is minor be- 
cause of the lower volume of paper and 
paperboard being produced. When full 
output is again possible it is expected 
that repairs and replacements of build- 
ings and equipment will have been 
largely completed. 

Mills at Northfleet, Kent, making 
hewsprint and other papers, suffered 
losses, and the large printing-paper man- 
ufacturers at Bycliffs, Gravesend, Kent, 
had a number of paper machines badly 
wrecked. The plant at Purfleet, Essex, 
important in chipboard manufacture, 
Will require rebuilding. The mill in the 
Manchester district which produces spe- 
cial printing and gummed papers suf- 
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fered severe damage. Elsewhere several 
smaller mills were forced to close be- 
cause of bomb damage to buildings and 
equipment. 

It will be several years before the pulp 
and paper industry of the United King- 
dom will be back to normal. Readjust- 
ments probably will have to be made to 
locate supplemental sources of wood- 
pulp supply. The industry too is re- 
stricted by Government policy which 
tends to reduce foreign purchases to 
Government-determined essentials until 
such time as the economic wellbeing of 
the country is again on a firm founda- 
tion. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PLANT EXPANSION; CANADA 


The first catalytic cracking plant in 
Canada is to be erected at Montreal East, 
by Imperial Oil, Ltd., reports the foreign 
press. This is part of a broad expansion 
program which includes a 4,200-barrel- 
a-day catalytic polymerization plant, it 
is stated. 


PORTUGAL’s IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Portugal during 1945 included 44,089 
metric tons of gasoline, 71,156 tons of 
fuel oil, and 6,322 tons of lubricating oils. 


Railway 
Equipment 
U. S. CARs AND RAILS ON ORDER, MEXICO 


Negotiations are reported to be under 
way for the purchase in the United States 
of 2,000 freight cars, in addition to the 
1,500 all-steel boxcars under construc- 
tion. Recent purchases of second-hand 
equipment to meet the pressing need in- 
cluded 30 passenger cars and 4 baggage 
and mail cars. Negotiations also have 
been instituted for the purchase of new 
steel passenger coaches. 

Steel rails supplied by Mexican steel 
mills at Monterrey in 1944 totaled 14,000 
tons, and orders have been placed in the 
United States for 50,000 tons of 112- 
pound rails. 


Special Products 


ARGENTINE MARKET FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FILM 


A possible market for good-quality still 
photographic film is reported in Argen- 
tina. During the period 1944—45 scarcely 
any such film, except for X-ray, was im- 
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ported by Argentina from the United 
States. As a result, a small domestic in- 
dustry was started which by 1945 was 
supplying about 10 percent of prewar 
consumption. 

The present output has been sufficient 
to keep only commercial and amateur 
photography going on a reduced scale. 
However, as the film does not meet 
United States standards it is not expected 
to offer much competition to better 
grades of foreign film, once sufficient 
quantities are available to meet the Ar- 
gentine demand. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN FLOOR-COVERING 
MANUFACTURE, EIRE 


The Irish Floor Coverings Co. of Tip- 
perary (Eire) which closed down early 
in 1942 because of supply difficulties is 
now reported to have reopened its fac- 
tory for the production of linoleum. 

Improved supply conditions also have 
enabled the carpet factory in Killybegs, 
County Donegal, to boost its production, 
and it is said that prewar levels soon will 
be reached. 


OUTPUT OF BICYCLES AND PARTS INCREASING, 
FRANCE 


The ouptut of bicycles and bicycle parts 
in St. Etienne, France, whose factories 
before the war produced between 60 and 
65 percent of all French-made bicycles 
and parts, is increasing rapidly, the for- 
eign press reports. Annual capacity of 
the industry at St. Etienne is stated to 
be 1,000,000 vehicles. Manufacturing 
costs are now high, but the quality of 
the bicycles gives them a good sale, many 
already having been exported. 


MANUFACTURE OF ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


New industries recently established or 
in project for Northern Ireland include 
the manufacture of razor blades from 
strip steel, domestic appliances, dry-cell 
batteries and electrical components, baby 
carriages, nursery furniture, and toys. 
The factory for the manufacture of razor 
blades reportedly will be located at Dun- 
donald, Belfast. The others are to be at 
Castlereagh, Belfast. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


BULGARIAN COTTON, HEMP, AND FLAX CROPS 


Although the area planted to cotton in 
Bulgaria in 1945 exceeded that of 1944 by 
about 17 percent (22,937 hectares com- 
pared with 19,612 hectares in 1944), be- 
cause of severe drought the yield of lint 
was approximately 7 percent less, or 2,113 
tons as against 2,274 tons. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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im Exchange Rates. 


NoTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a follar. 
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Average rat¢ Latest available quotation 


Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange March Approxi- 
1944 (an- | 1945 (an- 1946 Rate ay, —_ 
nual nual) (month- ‘ 718s “a 
ly S$. cur- 
rency 
Argentina_| Paper peso_.| Preferential $3. 73 $3. 73 $3. 73 $3. 7: $0. 2681 | July 16, 1946 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 2 4.23 4.23 2364 Dx 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 1.94 2024 Do 
Free market 4.03 41.04 4.11 4. 06 2463 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano___| Controlled 42.42 42 42 $2.42 $2.42 . 0236 | May 31, 1946 
Curb___- 51. 80 59. 96 64. 00 59. 25 . 0169 Do 
Brazi! Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 ( a 
Free market 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 18. 96 0527 | July 30, 1946 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 
Chile Peso Special ’ 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | June 30, 1946 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do 
Free market 31. 85 32. 24 32. 25 33. 62 0297 Do 
“ae. 31.00 31.00 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do 
Columbia do. Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 5727 | Apr. 30, 1946 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1.76 1. 755 5698 Do 
Curb 1.75 1.83 1.83 1. 85k 5391 Do 
Costa Rica | Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 5. 68 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Mar. 31, 1946 
Controlled - 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 Apr. 30,1946 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official 14. 06 13. 77 14.04 515.04 0665 > July 5, 1946 
Honduras_| Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 1902 | Apr. 30, 1946 
Mexico Peso Free se 4.85 4.86 4. 86 1.86 2058 | June 30, 1946 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official___- : 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 July 13,1946 
Curb 5.72 6. 62 5. 52 5. 50 ISIN Do 
Paraguay..| Guarani® Official 3.11 3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 July 20, 1946 
Free? 3. 41 3. 32 5. 26 4067 Do 
Peru Sol do eee 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 15388 | Aug. 8, 1946 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 100) = June 30, 1946 
Uruguay Peso Controlled _ _- 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 July 29, 1946 
Free: 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do 
Other purposes § 1.85 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 M2 Do 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | July 2, 1946 
Free ‘“ 3.35 3.3 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cru- 
zeiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a 
decree-law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of 
Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. 

’ Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

* Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

§ A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effectiv 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional! tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 

§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 


Since November 1942, 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 


16. England—William Jennings Stud- 
holme, representing Lovell & Christmas, Ltd., 
with offices in both Liverpool and London, 
is interested in foodstuffs, especially canned 
goods, and quick-frozen foods. Scheduled 
to arrive late in August, via Canadian Bor- 
der, for a stay of 2 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o British Consulate General, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and Chicago. 

17. France—Andre Chapus, 11 bis Avenue 
Mac-Mahon, Paris, is interested in perfum- 
ery. Scheduled to arrive: August 30. Length 


New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 11) 


end of August, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and Cleveland. 

15. England—Eric Pope, representing Wig- 
glesworth & Co., London, is interested in con- 


R 7 of visit: 1 month. U. S. address: c/o Wil- 
tacting American manufacturers and exclu- liam King Skinner, 128 Fort Washington 


sive export distributors, of all types, for the 
purpose of establishing an agency for the 
African branch of the firm, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika Territory, East Africa. He is now 
in this country until September 4. U. S. 
address c/o James Fyfe, 44 Whitehall Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Avenue, New York 32, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Iraq—Meir S. Abraham, representing 
his own firm, as well as General Trading Co., 
Lt., Eastern Tanning Co., Lt., and Eastern 
Tobacco Co., Ltd., all of Baghdad, is inter- 
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ested in paper and cardboard; iron and stee}. 
cotton textiles and machinery, Scheduleq 
to arrive during August, via New York City 
for a stay of 6 months. U. S. address: o 
Marx Segre, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared on Eastern Tanning Co., Ltd. 

19. Netherlands—Hendrik Franzen. repre. 
senting Franzen’s Handelscomp., Katan ¢ 
Katan, Zakkencentrale, and Refinol Oj] Co 
G. Kodde, all of Rotterdam, is interested jn 
purchasing building materials, advertis; 
novelties, pencils, jute bags, and petroleum 
products. Scheduled to arrive July 15, vig 
New York City, for a visit of about 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Mr. D. de Wilde, Willarg 
Street, Bloomfield, N. J. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on Franzen’s Handelscomp., Katan & 
Katan, and Zakkencentrale. 

20. Netherlands—Cornelius van Heusden, 
representing Oost Afrikaansche Compagnie, 
Rotterdam, is interested in general merchan. 
dise. Scheduled to arrive early in August, via 
New York City, for a stay of from 6 to 9 
months. U. S. address: 27 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., and Balti. 
more. 

21. Netherlands—A. M. Klep, representing 
N. V. IJzergieterijen & Emiailleerfabrieken 
“De Etna,” Breda, is interested in purchasing 
machinery and equipment for the manufac- 
ture of stoves, fireplaces, ranges (gas, coal, 
and electric), cattle-feed boilers, and enam- 





eled sanitary equipment. He also is seeking 
a market for the “Etna” gas ranges. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Klep would like to contact Ameri- 
can manufacturers of similar products for a 
mutual exchange of ideas on production 
methods. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
August, via, New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Dr. W. Slee Kunz 
Residence, Hillandale Road, Rye, Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Cleve- 
land, and Detroit. 

22. Nicarague—Raimundo Tenorio Hijo, 
Calle Corral, Granada, representing various 
important North American exporters, as well 
as his own firm, is interested in obtaining 
exclusive agencies for superior quality denti- 
frices and dental paste; hardware; tertiles; 
wire nails; cramp iron (grapas). Scheduled 
to arrive in New York City the end of August 
for a visit of approximately 2 months. U. 5. 
address: c/o Archibald & Kendall, Inc., 8 
Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

23. South Africa—Harold Leo Meyers of 
Meyers Wholesale, Pty., Ltd., 34 Buffalo 
Street, East London, is interested in teztiles, 
lingerie, hosiery, and hardware. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of August for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Green Brothers, 
101 West Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and San Francisco. 

24. Sweden—Capt. C. A. O. Gustafsson and 
Mr. Gunnar Olsson, representing Stockholm’s 
Rederiaktiebolag Svea (Stockholm Steam- 
ship Co.), Stockholm, Sweden’s leading 
coastal shipping firm, are interested in study- 
ing American coastal and internal naviga- 
tion, as well as harbor organization. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 5, via New York City, 
for a visit of from 5 to 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: ¢/o’ Thor Eckert & Co., 19 Rector 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

25. Venezuwela—Ernst Koestenbaum, repre- 
senting “Adesco,”’ Adler, Steigerwald & CO. 
Apartado 1941, Caracas, is interested in rep- 
resentations for automobile supplies, garage 
equipment, household hardware, hand and 
electric tools, textile piece goods, and hosiery. 
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He is now in the United States for a stay 
of 2 months. U. S. address: 9 Southway, 
Bronxville, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 


Import Opportunities 


96. Canada—Jean Jacques Riel, St. Phillippe 
de la Prairie, Quebec, has available for export 
625 globe, gate, and check valves, sizes from 
¥, inch to 8 inches. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. England—The Anglo African Mutual 
Trading Co., Ltd., 34 Walpole Street, London, 
g, W. 3., has available for export African wild 
animals. The number, age, and species avail- 
able may be obtained upon request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division. 

98. England—R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, 
desires to export English grown flower seed 
to the United States. 

99. Italy—I. Stummvoll & G. Librizzi, Viale 
Edmondo de Amicis #25, Florence, desire to 
export artistic leather articles; alabaster and 
marble busts, statues, and statuettes. 

30. Panama—vVictor Rafael Martinis, P. O. 
Box 1261, Panama, is interested in exporting 
ambrettes seeds used in the manufacture of 
perfumes to American firms. 

31, Rumania—Industria Silvica din Buco- 
vina, 22 Bis Strada Pietatii, Bucharest 3, 
desires to export beech plywood to the United 
States. 


Export Opportunities 


32. Argentina—Anelit S. A., Calcena 527/35, 
Buenos Aires, desire purchase quotations on 
semiautomatic or full automatic 2 to 3 ounce 
injection presses, and 100 to 600 ton hy- 
draulic compression units, as used in the 
plastic-molding industry. 

33. Argentina—Banham Hnos. & Cia., Inde- 
pendencia 3485, Buenos Aires, desire purchase 
and rental quotations on dies as used in the 
plastic-molding industry. Buenos Aires firm 
also desires an exchange of technical infor- 
mation. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. Argentina—Bernabo & Cia., S. A., Ter- 
rada 2346/48, Buenos Aires, desire purchase 
and rental quotations on dies as used in the 
plastic-molding industry. 

35. Argentina—Efdelit S. A., Garay 2868, 
Buenos Aires, desire purchase quotations on 
new or second-hand hydraulic and injection 
presses, lathes, high-precision millers, and 
extrusion equipment, as used in the plastic- 
molding industry. Buenos Aires firm also 
interested in combining with a United States 
frm for the production of laminates in 
Argentina. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

36. Belgium—Fonior 8. A., 9, rue Zerezo, 
Brussels, desire purchase quotations on 
phonographs, parts and accessories; radio 
parts and accessories; electric household ap- 
pliances. 

37. Belgium—Usines Nervia S. A., Okegem 
(Ninove), desire purchase quotations on raw 
materials for paint, varnish, and enamel mak- 
ing, such as, linseed oil, turpentine, zine oxide, 
natural and synthetic resins, cobalt acetate, 
potassium or sodium bich romate, sulfate, 
barium, litharge, ferrocyanate, betanaphtol, 
acids, nitrocellulose, cellulose acetate, and 
esterified resins. 

38. Belgium—Georges Vifquin & Fils, 60, 
chaussee de Bruxelles, Tournai, desire pur- 
chase quotations on green chrome oxide, pure 
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and synthetic iron oxides, paints, varnishes, 
enamels, paint brushes, sponges, chamois 
leather, and pouncing paper. 

39. Canada—Mayfair Distributors and Im- 
porters, 66 Bloor Street West, Toronto, desire 
purchase quotations on, and representation 
for pipe tobacco, smoking pipes and smoker’s 
sundries. 

40. England—R. J. Lawton and Co., Ltd., 
Radnor House, 93-97 Regent Street, London, 
W. 1., desire purchase quotations on chil- 
dren’s wear. 

41. Netherlands—Auto- en Motor-banden 
Import Maatschappij, N. V., 333 Maastricht, 
desire purchase quotations on rubber tires 
and tubes for passenger cars, trucks, tractors, 
motorcycles, and airplanes. 

42. Netherlands—Th. D. Montijn, 413 
Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, C., desire purchase 
quotations on, and representation for pulleys 
and roller bearings. 

43. Panama—Agencias Farmaceuticals y 
Comerciales, S. A., 34 Calle 33, Este, Panama, 
desire purchase quotations on, and represen- 
tation for cosmetics and hospital equipment. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 per list for each 
country. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Haiti. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry—Aus- 
tralia. 

Photographic Supplies Importers and Deal- 
ers—Argentina. 

Tire Retreading, Recapping, and Repairing 
Plants—Mexico, 





What Russia Got in 
the Transcarpathian 
Ukraine 


(Continued from p. 5) 


local plants. Gold, silver, zinc, and tin 
are found in insignificant quantities. 
The area has large deposits of kaolin, 
refractory, ceramic, and brick clays. 

Transcarpathia is rich in building 
material—sandstones, marble, granites, 
and a variety of marl Suitable for port- 
land cement. 


Industries Rudimentary 


Main occupation of the population is 
agriculture and cattle breeding. Princi- 
pal crops raised are wheat, rye, corn, 
and potatoes. Industry, which began de- 
veloping only under the Czechs, is still 
in a rudimentary stage, despite the abun- 
dance of raw materials. Only 10 percent 
of the people are engaged in industrial 
activity. 

Heavy industries (iron and _ steel 
plants) are concentrated in Uzhgorod, 
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the capital. Small industrial enterprises 
deal chiefly with agricultural and timber 
products—fiour mills, distilleries, saw- 
mills, and some small paper and cellu- 
lose mills being the most common. 
Railroad trackage amounts to 678.9 
kilometers. Highways cover 572.8 kilo- 
meters, 171.4 kilometers of which are 
paved, asphalt, or concrete roads. 


Power Potenttalities 


Transcarpathian hydroelectric re- 
sources for an average year were esti- 
mated at over 150,000 kilowatts, with an 
output of 1,129,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Only an insignificant percentage of this 
is developed. The most important pow- 
er-producing center is Uzhgorod (in 1943 
the output of the Uzhgorod power system 
amounted to 19,712,934 kilowatt-hours). 

The Uzhgorod thermo-electric station 
with a capacity of 12,000 kilowatts, was 
built in 1930. The Uzhgorod hydroelec- 
tric station on the River Uzh (capacity 
2,000 kilowatts) and the Onokovtse hy- 
droelectric station on Turiya River (ca- 
pacity 2,600 kilowatts) were both com- 
pleted in 1942 and feed a high-voltage 
line which extends over 637 kilometers. 
A number of small stations; operated on 
firewood, supply power (the total is about 
300 kilowatts) to localities removed from 
the main line. 

Surveys of hydroelectric potentialities 
indicate that the most suitable region for 
hydroelectric development is the area of 
the rivers Tereshva, Tereblya, and Rika, 
where a power station built in connec- 
tion with three regulating reservoirs 
would. provide 70,000 kilowatts and a 
yearly output of 250,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. This would meet the Transcar- 
pathian demand for cheap power for the 
region’s timber enterprises, salt works, 
and the electrification of its railroads. 
The “first-priority” station is on the 
River Rika, near the city of Bystra. 


Transfer Effected 


The population of this region was al- 
ways poor, and before the war emigra- 
tion to the United States and Canada, 
where the Transcarpathian Ukrainians 
formed large colonies, was heavy. 

In 1939 Transcarpathia was occupied 
by the Hungarian Army. After the liber- 
ation of the territory from Axis control, 
a people’s assembly, which met in Muka- 
chevo on November 26, 1944, adopted a 
resolution calling for union with the 
Ukrainian S. S.R. This led to negotia- 
tions between the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia which ended in the sign- 
ing of the Soviet-Czech agreement of 
June 29, 1945, providing for the transfer 
of the territory. 
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(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday, 
August 19, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 356.—Current Export Bulletin No. 
356, August 12, 1946 


SUBJECT .—BRITISH TOKEN IMPORT PLAN * 


Arrangements have been made with the 
British Government to import into the United 
Kingdom token shipments of certain United 
States branded products whose importation 
was formerly forbidden as a war measure. 
Accordingly, the United Kingdom will permit 
the importation of token shipments of cer- 
tain products sold there prior to the war in a 
yearly amount not to exceed 20 percent of the 
value of the average annual shipments of each 
producer during the year 1936, 1937, 1938. 
However, as the British Government feels it 
must have official assurance that United 
States producers who wish to take advantage 
of this opportunity have in fact established 
their brands in England as a result of prewar 
business, the Office of International Trade has 
consented to be the certifying agency for 
United States manufacturers, or their author- 
ized agents. Accordingly, a procedure known 
as the “British Token Import Plan” has been 
established whereby prewar imports from the 
United States into the United Kingdom of 
specified commodities may be certified as a 
basis for the issuance of import permits by 
the British Board of Trade. The procedure 
to be followed under this British Token Im- 
port Plan is outlined in part A, below. 


A. British Token Import Plan.—The list of 
commodities whose importation will be per- 
mitted into the United Kingdom at the pres- 
ent time is set forth by numbered commodity 
groups in paragraph B, below. In order to 
facilitate the issuance of import permits by 
the British Board of Trade, the following 
procedure will be followed: 


1. United States manufacturers, or their 
authorized agents, who are interested in 
token shipments to the United Kingdom of 
United States branded products sold there 
prior to the war should submit individual 
requests for certification on Form IT 558 
giving a statement of the quantity and value 
of each such commodity exported to the 
United Kingdom at f. a. s. values during the 
years 1936, 1937, 1938. The statement for 
each commodity group should include the 
quantity and value of the exports to the 
United Kingdom only for the permitted types 
of commodities. The brand name of each 
commodity must be specifically stated in 
space 4, Form IT 558. 


a. Form IT 558 when filled out should be 
signed by the manufacturer, or his author- 
ized agent, and submitted in triplicate accom- 





1The reporting requirements set forth 
herein have been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget and assigned number BB 41-R841, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


panied by acknowledgment card Form IT 
116 to the Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. The quadrupli- 
cate copy should be retained by the appli- 
cant. If signed by an agent, evidence of 
authorization should accompany the request. 


b. Copies of Form IT 558 are available 
from the Commodities Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any of the field offices of the Department 
of Commerce. 


2. The Commodities Branch upon receipt 
of the request for certification of prewar 
exports on Form IT 558 will review each appli- 
cation to determine applicability to the 
procedure. 

a. The request will be numbered serially 
and by commodity group number (e. g., the 
number 17-435 indicates that the applicant 
is certified to export “Lawnmowers” which 
is classified in commodity group 17, and the 
number 435 is the number assigned to the 
application). 


b. If approved, the original copy will be 
certified by placing the appropriate certifica- 
tion stamp in the space marked “For official 
use only” and shall then be returned to the 
applicant accompanied by token scrip in the 
amount of the token quota certified in item 
8 of Form IT 558, and in the denominations 
requested by the applicant under item 7 of 
Form IT 558. The total amount of token 
scrip which may be issued for the balance 
of 1946 will not exceed 24 of 20 percent of 
the value of each producer’s average annual 
shipments during the years 1936, 1937, 1938. 
If the denominations of the scrip issued are 
not suitable, the scrip should be returned 
with a request for scrip in the desired de- 
nominations. 


c. The triplicate copy will be forwarded 
to the British Board of Trade for their rec- 
ords. The duplicate copy will be retained by 
the Office of International Trade. 


3. The manufacturer, or his authorized 
agent, upon receipt of an order which he 
wishes to fill should forward sufficient token 
scrip to the importer to cover the amount 
of the proposed shipment. Where the amount 
of the order cannot be expressed exactly in 
terms of available scrip, scrip totalling to 
the nearest $25 should be forwarded. 


4. The importer will attach the token scrip 
to his application for an import license. The 
British Board of Trade, upon receipt of an 
import license application accompanied by 
such token scrip, will accept it as evidence 
that the proposed importation is within the 
dollar value quota to which the United States 
manufacturer or his authorized agent is en- 
titled under the British Token Import Plan. 
It may then issue the necessary import 
permit. 


B. Validity Period of Scrip—Scrip issued 
for 1946 under token quota certified in item 
8 of Form IT 558 will be valid and acceptable 
by the British Board of Trade through Feb- 
ruary 28, 1947. 

C. Commodities Subject to the British 
Token Import Plan.—The commodities set 
forth below have been designated by the 
British Board of Trade as the initial group 
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to which the British Token Import Plan shal} 
apply. This list has not been converteg into 
Department of Commerce Schedule B claggj. 
fications, as the United States producers, oy 
authorized agents, who are familiar with the 
British market will know the COMMOdities 
covered by this list. Details concerning pro. 
duction specifications, or price control of 
certain commodities subject to such restric. 
tions as indicated in the list below, may be 
obtained from the British Commonwealth pj. 
vision, Areas Branch, Office of Internationa 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


List of Commodities Subject to British Token 
Import Plan 


. Jelly powder. 

. Carbon electrodes. 

. Paints and varnishes. 

. Industrial porcelain insulators. 

. Ladies’ felt hats. 

. Artificial silk clothing. 

. Printed artificial silk woven fabric of a 
width exceeding 12 inches. 

. Paper makers’ felts. 

9. Toys and dolls (not of hemp or rubber) 

Waterproof rubber footwear of the fol- 

lowing types: 
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10. Men’s short boots, cleated. 

11. Men’s stormking, cleated. 

12. Women’s short boots, cleated. 
13. Women’s short boots, varnished, 
14. Misses’ short boots, varnished. 


15. Rubber heels and soles. 
16. Sugeon’s rubber gloves, 
17. Lawnmowers, 
18. Cooking and heating appliances. 
19. Anti-skid chains. 
20. Furniture of metal (other than domestic 
furniture). 
21. Locks, padlocks, keys and key blanks. 
22. Oil lamps and lanterns for illumination. 
23. Cutlery, of the following types: 
Cheese or small table knives. 
Large table knives. 
Dessert spoons. 
Table spoons. 
Dessert forks. 
Table forks. 
Tea spoons. 
Carving knives and forks and steels. 
Bread knives. 
Pointed kitchen knives. 
Two pronged kitchen knives, 
Pen, pocket, clasp, and sheath knives. 
Scissors (except grape scissors). 
24. Mechanical valves. 
25. Zip fasteners. 
26. Films for photographers’ use. 
27. Vacuum cleaners and parts. 
28. Dry batteries (torch). 
29. Dry batteries (high tension). 
30. Spark plugs. 
31. Domestic woodware (clothes pegs, etc.). 
32. Brushes. 
33. Imitation jewelry. 
Toilet preparations: 


34. Tooth paste and powder. 

35. Lipstick and rouge. 

36. Face powder. 

37. Petroleum jelly preparations. 
38. Hair tonic and brilliantine. 
39. Other cosmetics. 


40. Toilet requisites. 

41, Ice skates, roller skates, ice hockey equip- 
ment and other sports equipment. 

42. Fountain pens and parts. 

43. Propelling pencils and parts. 

44. Plastic buttons. 

45. Lighter flints. 

46. Beehives and frames. 
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47, Rubber belting other than conveyor belt- 
ing. 
Items 7, 14, 19, and 33 are subject to pro- 
duction specifications. 
Items 1, 6, 10, 13, 21, 24, 33, and 36 are 
subject to price control. 
D. Manufacturers, or their authorized 
agents, who wish to export certain classes 
of United States branded commodities which 
were exported to the United Kingdom before 
the war, but which are not included in the 
above list, may request their inclusion by 
writing to the Commodities Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Such requests 
should explain the facts surrounding the 
establishment of the brand name in the 
United Kingdom, and should include a state- 
ment of exports of such products to the 
United Kingdom during the years, 1936, 
1937, and 1938. The effectiveness of presenta- 
tion will be increased if producers of similar 
articles make a joint request through their 
trade associations. This information will be 
forwarded to the Board of Trade in London. 
If the request is approved, announcement of 
the addition of the commodity to the list 
will be made in a Current Export Bulletin. 
JOHN C. Boron, 

Director, Commodities Branch. 
FRANCIS MCINTYRE, 

Deputy Director for Export Control. 
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NuMBER 357.—Current Export Bulletin No. 
357, August 15, 1946 


Subjects: I. Addition of Austria to Country 
Group K. 
II. Revisions in the Positive List. 


I. ADDITION OF AUSTRIA TO COUNTRY 
GROUP K 


A. Effective immediately, Austria is re- 
moved from Country Group E and is in- 
cluded in Country Group K. General license 
privileges applicable to all Group K destina- 
tions are hereby extended to include Austria. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
Section I, Parts 1, 2, and 3 is amended accord- 
ingly. 


II. REVISIONS IN THE POSITIVE LIST 


Additions: Effective August 20, 1946, the 
following commodities are added to the Posi- 
tive List of Commodities requiring individual 
license for export (see Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 21). Among the many com- 
modities recommended for addition to the 
Positive List by the National Housing Agency, 
these were agreed as the most significant in 
the veterans’ emergency housing program. 
Action is being taken on this reduced list 
with the hope that further building items 
will not have to be added, and that an im- 
proved supply situation will soon make pos- 
sible substantial reductions in the Positive 
List. 











Depart- Processing | GLV dollar 
ment of | code and value limits 
Commerce Commodity Unit related | country group 
— | | commodity|- onan 

No. | roup = - 
| Per ke Toe 

390100 | Linoleum_..__. Sq. yd BLDG | 25 25 

390300 | Felt-base floor coverings Sq. yd cioetl ae | 25 | 25 

| Sheathing and building paper: } 

473500 | Gypsum lining paper a etieaelt e | BLDG | 25 25 

473500 | NE OS RIE EI | Lb... caf Bee 25 25 

516400 | Standard portland cement | Bbl : BLDG 25 | 25 

516500 | White nonstaining and other cement, except Keene’s and | Bbl : BLDG 25 25 

refractory cements. 

545300 | Asbestos paper, millboard, and roll board__. Lb.. A BLDG 25 25 

545400 | Asbestos pipe covering and cement. Lb BLDG 25 25 

545015 | Asbestos sheets | Lb... BLDG 25 25 

Asbestos manufactures n. e. s.: ! | 

545998 Baseboard panels, lumber, Miami tile, ridge roll, | Lb BLDG 25 25 
transite baseboard panels, wall board (chief value 
asbestos) and wood. | 

548100 | Gypsum, calcined (plaster of Paris) L. ton BLDG 25 25 

608690 | Woven-wire screen cloth other than insect, of all metals | Lb : BLDG 25 25 

and alloys (report insect woven-wire sereen cloth in 
608600) . 

615280 | Heating system controls, only my ; BLDG 25 25 

615517 | Circular saws, not metal cutting, except diamond .-| Unit. | BLDG 25 25 

615520 | Steel band, pit drag, and mill saws, woodworking. - __ Unit.. ; BLDG | 25 25 

615698 | Crosscut and hand saws, only ; ‘ BLDG | 25 25 

615710 | Augers and bits, woodworking, only Doz BLDG 25 25 

616200 | Shovels, spades, scoops, and drainage tools Doz BLDG 25 25 

617898 | Ballast forks, stone forks, and trowels and parts, only : BLDG 25 25 

Iron and stee] manufactures, n. @. s.: ! 

620998 Guttering; Robertson protec te d metal roofing sheets; BLDG 25 25 
roofing, steel, asbestos-coated; roofing, steel, Ss 
asphalt-coated; roofing tile, vitrified steel. 

647998 | Brass and bronze window strips, and windows and parts, BLDG 25 25 

only. 

704000 | Motors, 4 horsepower and under____..........- ui Unit GIEQ 25 25 

Electrical apparatus, and parts, n. e. s.:! 

709998 Temperature controllers, and parts; thermostatic GIEQ 100 25 
temperature regulators and parts; thermostat 
switches; thermostats and parts (except industrial). 

723100 | Concrete block m: chines only GIEQ 100 25 

744405 | Bending machines and parts (except hot bending); culvert TOOL 100 25 

forming machines and parts, sheet iron; sheet and plate 
forming machines and parts; sheet and plate shears, all 
steel, high knife; and squaring shears, and parts. 

763100 | Sawmill machinery and parts : GIEQ 100 25 

763600 | Planers, matches, jointers and molders Unit GLEQ 100 25 

763800 | Veneer machinery, and parts GIEQ 100 25 

763900 | Other woodworking machinery and parts GLEQ 100 25 

775098 | Brick making machinery and parts, only GIEQ 100 25 

799100 | Wheelbarrows ah Unit BLDG 25 25 

969600 Asbestos roofing, only- Square BLDG 25 25 








‘Only the commodities specifically listed are added to the Positive List. 


Shipments of any of the above commodi- 
ties removed from general license which were 
On dock, on lighter, laden aboard the ex- 
porting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior 
to the effective date of change may be ex- 


ported under the previous general license pro- 
visions. 
JOHN C. BorTON, 
Director Commodities Branch. 
FRANCIS MCINTYRE, 
Deputy Director for Export Control. 
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Eugenie Bouianovsky (“What Rus- 
sia Got in the Transcarpathian Uk- 
raine”) —Born Armavir, Russia. Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, Shanghai; Russian 
Gymnasium, Paris; Licencié en Droit, 
Université de Paris; Export Division, 
General Motors Corp., Paris and New 
York; Navy Department, Washington, 
1942-45; joined the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce as economic 
analyst; at present in U.S. S. R. Section, 
European Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. Lived in England, as well 
as in Russia, China, and France. 

Marian Drake Hall (“The Belgian 
Congo As a Fats-and-Oils Source’’) .— 
Born in Brooklyn, N. Y.; educated at 
Columbia University, Brooklyn College, 
and University of Southern California. 
In 1940 was engaged in research in per- 
sonnel problems for the Los Angeles 
Board of Education; transferred to War 
Department in 1941 and was historian 
at a munitions depot before coming to 
Washington in May 1944 to join the In- 
dustrial Projects Unit of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
Business Assistant. Is the author of 
“Personnel Administration in a War 
Plant—A Case Study,” Public Personnel 
Review, October 1944; “Streamlining the 
Arms Program,” The American Political 
Science Review, February 1945; and 
“The Vitamin Oil Trade—United States,” 
Industrial Reference Service, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, November 1945. 

Joseph L. Martinez (“Frog-Leg Indus- 
try Hops Ahead in Cuba”) .—ForrEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY regrets that bio- 
graphical details as to Mr. Martinez are 
not available at this time. 

Mark Merrell (“Penicillin Exports 
Greatly Exceed Sales Within U. S.’”’).— 
Born in St. Louis, Mo. After attending 
Cornell University went into J. S. Merrell 
Drug Co., St. Louis, and later worked for 
Smith, Kline, and French Laboratories 
in Philadelphia. Administered the NRA 
codes for manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and retailing of drugs, and later con- 
ducted a study for NRA on retail price 
cutting (publication—‘Restriction of 
Retail Price Cutting with Emphasis on 
the Drug Industry”). Worked on the 
Marketing Laws Survey, a legal and 
economic study of State laws affecting 
the marketing of goods, conducted by 
the WPA. Handled wage and hour 
studies for the Department of Labor in 
the drug, chemical, and food fields. 
During World War II was on the original 
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staff of the Health Supplies Division of 
OPM and WPB, and in the fall of 1942 
became Chief of Health Supplies for the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration, 
and later for the FEA. Assistant Chief, 
Health Supplies and Chemicals Division, 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Office 
of International Trade. 

George L. Villoildo (“Cuba’s Position in 
the Sponge Trade’’).—Foreign Service 
Clerk in the Office of the Agricultural 
Attaché at the American Embassy in 
Habana, Cuba. Spent most of his life in 
Cuba where he was a sugarcane “colono”’ 
for many years. He is well acquainted 
with the sponge-fishing industry and the 
methods of sponge gathering and selling. 





Cuba’s Position in 
the Sponge Trade 


(Continued from p. 7) 


They are constantly beaten or shaken 
during the voyage to accomplish the 
sloughing-off process and are then dried 
on deck and on the rigging. 

Sloop owners usually furnish food 
and supplies on credit and receive 20 
to 25 percent of the total catch for the 
rent of the boat and other equipment. 
The amount left is divided equally 
among the fishermen, and each fisher- 
man sells his own sponges. 


Sponges Are Auctioned 


Fishermen take their cleaned sponges 
ashore and string them on cords hold- 
ing a dozen sponges classified according 
to size and variety. If they are large 
ones, only six are placed on one cord. 
These strings of sponges are then at- 
tached to steel cables, where they can 
be seen by prospective buyers. The 
streets of Batabano around the auction 
market are strung with these steel 
cables. 

Each morning during the fishing sea- 
son, the sponge buyers make their 
rounds of the market, examine each lot, 
and mentally convert the offerings— 
which are in units of dozens—into 
pounds, which is the export sales unit. 
This method of purchasing can truly be 
called an art, inasmuch as it is neces- 
sary for the buyer not only to convert 
the unit of purchase into the unit of 
sale, but also to judge as to the grade 
the probable loss by trimming, and the 
competition he will encounter from 
other buyers. Sealed bids on each lot 
are given by the buyers. These bids are 
opened by a Cuban Government official 
from the Customs Service of the Minis- 
try of Finance who is stationed at Bata- 
bano for this purpose. The highest bid- 
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der receives the entire lot, and he is re- 
quired to pay cash. The fisherman 
owner, however, is not obliged to sell if 
he considers the bid toc low. 


Grading and Shipping 


When the auction is completed, the 
sponges are removed to warehouses, 
where they are sorted, graded, trimmed, 
and baled as to variety, shape, and size. 
Uncut sponges are separated into six 
grades of shapes or forms; the cut speci- 
mens are in four grades. Size classi- 
fications are based on the approximate 
number of sponges in a pound, ranging 
from 4 to 6, 6 to 8, 8 to 12, 12 to 16, and 
16 to 20. Fishing for sponges so small 
that 20 to 40 are required to make a 
pound is prohibited by law, although 
some are still exported. The size 16 to 
20 is the most important at present. 
Larger sizes are still available but in 
greatly reduced quantities. 

Sheepswool and grass sponges are 
packed in burlap bales weighing from 
50 to 55 pounds. Cuttings and trim- 
mings, commonly Known as_ sponge 
waste, are compressed and baled for ex- 
port in bales weighing considerably 
more. The latter, however, represent 
only a small portion of the total sponge 
shipments abroad. 

Cuban local consumption of sponges is 
less than 2 percent of the production 
and is confined largely to the cheaper 
grades of wool and grass sponges for 
automobile washing and for general 
household purposes. In 1944 about 90 
percent of the production was shipped 
to the United States, the rest going to 
Europe, Canada, and the Latin American 
countries. 


Future Unpredictable 


The outlook for the industry in Cuba 
is unpredictable. Stocks of sponges on 
hand are low, and there is considerable 
danger to the future supplies by over- 
fishing and reckless destruction of young 
under-sized specimens. Government 
enforcement of closed seasons on sponge 
fishing and some regulation of prices 
charged for the diminishing catch may 
become necessary. There is, on the 
other hand, some unwillingness on the 
part of fishermen to have any measure 
which would restrict fishing. The acute- 
ness of the present situation is evidenced 
by the fact that several Batabano firms 
have discontinued business. 





Imports of machinery into Trinidad, 
British West Indies, in 1945 increased in 
value to $4,270,758 from $3,364,125 in 
1944. (Values in B. W. I. dollars: 
$US1.00 equals B. W. I. $1.18375.) 
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New Books a 
| Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cap. 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case, 


— 


Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, August 18, 1946: 

Copies of this publication, which jg 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50. The August 18 
issue contains these articles: 

THE CONFERENCE ON GERMAN-OWNED 
PaTents. Article by Bennett Boskey, 

ARRANGEMENT ON TREATMENT OF GER- 
MAN-OWNED PATENTS. 

AMERICAN POLICY IN OCCUPIED AREAS. 
Article by Velma Hastings Cassidy. 

PaRIS PEACE CONFERENCE: ECONOMIC 
QUESTIONS AND POLIcies. Address by Un- 
der Secretary Clayton. 

First ANNUAL REPORT OF DIRECTOR- 
GENERAL OF FAO TO FAO CONFERENCE. 

DEAD LINE EXTENDED FOR FILING CLAIMS 
FOR PROPERTY DAMAGE IN BELGIUM. 

PROPOSALS For WORLD Foop Boarb. 

UN: REPORT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL. 

PROVISIONAL INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIA- 
TION ORGANIZATION: CARIBBEAN REGIONAL 
AIR NAVIGATION MEETING. 

GOLD RETURNED TO HUNGARIAN NATIONAL 
BANK. 

FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT FOR CREDIT TO 
POLAND. 

Girt PARCELS ACCEPTED For DELIVERY 
TO BRITISH ZONE IN GERMANY. 

INFORMATION For BUSINESSMEN ON CON- 
DITIONS IN SHANGHAI. 


Other Publications 


SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES. Pieter Honig and Frans 
Verdoorn, Editors. 1945. 491 pp. Price, 
$4. A picture of the development and 
status of a number of branches of the 


natural sciences, pure and applied, 1 | 


the Netherlands Indies. 

Available from: Board for the Nether- 
lands Indies, Surinam, and Curacao, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

BRITISH SECURITY, 1946. 176 pp. Price, 
$2.50. A report by a Chatham House 


study group. 
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Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE MAK- 
we, 1932-40. Charles A. Beard. 1946. 
323 pp. Price, $4. A study in responsi- 
bilities. 

Available from: Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Tuere’s WorK For ALL. Michael 
Young and Theodor Prager. 1945. 128 
pp. Price, $2.50. The unemployment 
problem in Great Britain, with some ref- 
erence to conditions in the United States. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 

Lets Go To AUSTRALIA. George F. 
Taubeneck. 1946. 301 pp. Price, $2.75. 
Information on Australia—conditions, 
problems, and opportunities. 

Available from: Conjure House, 450 
West Fort Street, Detroit 26, Mich. 





The Belgian Congo 
as a Fats-and-Oils 
Source 


(Continued from p. 4) 


oils during the war years was under the 
general jurisdiction of the Combined 
Food Board. 


TaBLe 1.—Hrports of Palm Oil From the 
Belgian Congo, 1939 and 1942-48 





Country 1939 1942 1943 


Pounds Pounds Pounds 
55, 443, 375 


32, 681, 472 


Belgium 
United States 
King- 
dom 6, 436, 440 
Germany 6, 704, 255 
Italy... 27, 734, 816 
Cuba . 10, 168, 916 
Union of South 
Africa... 15, 860, 840 
2, 281, 541 
909, 147 


35, 810, 698 52, 381, 079 
United 


103, 120,844 | 124, 930, 947 


31, 631, 341 
3, 037, 518 
34, 215 


36, 271, 633 
Rhodesia 2, 835, 279 
Sudan 

Tanganyika 


789, 540 
Other 3, 240, 497 5, 201 


Total 161, 551, 299 | 173, 634,616 | 217, 213, 769 





SouRCE: Statistique du Commerce Extérieur du Congo 
Belge, 1939. Official Belgian Congo Trade Statistics, 
192, 1943 (preliminary). Foreign Commerce and Navi- 


gation 0 {the United States, calendar years 1939, 1942, 
1943, 


One of the first results of the efforts of 
Congo producers to develop the export 
market for palm oil was a “trial” pur- 
chase by the United Kingdom of 10,000 
metric tons of oil suitable for edible pur- 
poses. Early in 1941, the producers of 
edible oil were assured of a British mar- 
ket for their product by the signing of the 
Anglo-Belgium Economic Agreement. 
Two-way trade between Great Britain 
and the Belgian Congo were further 
strengthened by special financial ar- 
rangements whereby the latter became 
& Member of the “sterling bloc.” The 
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British bought almost 125,000,000 pounds 
of palm oil in 1943, a tremendous in- 
crease, aS compared with only about 
6,000,000 pounds in 1939. 


U.S. Imports 


The Congo supplanted the war-ridden 
Netherlands Indies as chief supplier of 
palm oil for the United States, although 
our total imports of the product fell rap- 
idly—from more than 288,000,000 pounds 
in 1939 to a low of about 59,000,000 
pounds in 1943. The Congo’s share of 
United States purchases of palm oil in 
1939 amounted to only 32,681,472 pounds, 
but rose to 52,381,079 pounds in 1943, ang 
dropped off to 36,820,399 pounds in 1945. 
United States imports of palm oil from 
the Belgian Congo in recent years are 
shown in table 2. In view of the con- 
tinuing desperate shortage of fats and 
oils in the United States, and the slow 
resumption of commerce between the 
East Indies and the rest of the world, the 
outlook for future exports of palm oil 
from the Congo to the United States 
appears favorable. 


TABLE 2.—United States Imports of Palm, 
Oil, 1939-45 





From the 
Year Belgian Total 

Congo 

Pounds Pounds 
1939 32, 681, 472 | 288, 602, 895 
1940 32, 724, 450 226, 854, 164 
194] 42,280,695 | 308, 134,324 
1942 35, 810, 698 77, 865, 607 
1943 52, 381, 079 | 59, 555, 008 
1944... 46, 382, 974 | 71, 459, 562 
1945 36, 820, 399 | 61, 256, 511 





Palm-Kernel Oil 


Palm kernels, a byproduct of the palm- 
oil industry, are next in importance to 
palm oil among the Congo’s vegetable- 
oil products. About 20,000 metric tons 
of palm kernels are absorbed annually 
in the domestic processing of palm-ker- 
nel oil. This oil was first processed in 
the Belgian Congo as recently as 1937. 
Production of palm kernels, officially es- 
timated at 88,691 tons in 1939, dropped 
off in succeeding years—75,604 tons in 
1942 and 80,208 tons in 1943. This decline 
was attributable in part to the use of 
higher-quality palm fruit containing 
smaller kernels, and also to the tempo- 
rary collapse of the palm-kernel market 
in the spring of 1940. 

Palm-kernel oil is one of the lauric- 
acid oils in great demand for producing 
soaps having excellent lathering proper- 
ties. Before the war, babasst oil had 
displaced palm-kernel oil in the United 
States market for soap ingredients. By 
1945, however, palm-Kernel oil was the 
third most widely used vegetable oil in 
soap making, coconut oil being in criti- 
cally short supply. Fresh palm-kernel 
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oil is one of the materials from which 
shortenings are made. 

Prior to the war, Belgium took the 
largest share of the Congo’s exports of 
palm kernels—as much as 80 percent— 
for processing in its own oil mills. Of 
total shipments, amounting to about 
186,000,000 pounds in 1939, Belgium ac- 
counted for about 140,000,000 pounds. 
The German vegetable-oil industry was 
amply supplied with palm kernels from 
the Belgian Congo. But United States 
firms, preferring to import small 
amounts of oil from European factories 
during prewar years, seldom made large 
purchases of the kernels from the Congo. 


TABLE 3.—United States Imports of Palm 
Kernels, 1939 and 1942-45 





| 





From the 
Year Belgian Total 
Congo 

| Pounds Pounds 
1939 SP Re Oy REN 8, 250, 619 
1942. _- ie 479, 676 2, 117, 301 
1943___- Ba pees AN RT GE ae ee niche 
1944. _. a | 16,993, 080 59, 267, 
1945_ ‘ 28, 376, 169 82, 906, 925 





Source: United States Commerce and Navigation, 
1939-45. 

Prior to the war, annual exports of 
palm-kernel oil from the Congo remained 
small because of the policy of encourag- 
ing the export of raw materials for the 
mother country’s vegetable-oil plants. 
In 1939, exports of palm-kernel oil from 
the Congo totaled only 312,685 pounds. 

Faced with severe shortages of fats 
and oil, the United Kingdom became in- 
terested in palm kernels of the Belgian 
Congo, and in 1941 guaranteed the pur- 
chase of large quantities. Supplies be- 
came available because Germany and 
Belgium were cut off from trade with 
the Congo. The United States likewise 
stepped up its imports of the kernels, 
from 8,250,619 pounds to 16,993,080 
pounds in 1944 and to 28,376,169 pounds 
in the following year, as shown in table 
3. On the other hand, United States 
imports of palm-kernel oil from the 
Congo remained negligible, with the ex- 
ception of 425,212 pounds in 1942. 

The bulk of the Congo’s palm-kernel 
sales were made to various countries in 
Africa, including the Union of South 
Africa and Rhodesia. Table 4 indicates 
recent trends in exports of both palm 
kernels and palm-kernel oil. 


TABLE 4.—Egrports of Palm Kernels and 
Palm-Kernel Oil, 1939 and 1942-43 





Year Palm kernels | ! ar” wae 
Pounds Pounds 
1939_ 186, 902, 637 | 312, 685 
1942_ 115, 686, 021 | 10, 581, 655 
1943. mara i 139, 344, 582 15, 082, 072 





SouRcE: Official Trade Statistics of the Belgian Congo, 
1939, 1942, and 1943. Preliminary for the last 2 years. 
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When exports of coconut and babassu 
oii are again prominent in world trade 
in fats and oils, exports of palm kernels 
and palm-kernel oil from the Belgian 
Congo may meet competition more se- 
vere than that of recent years. 


Miscellaneous Oils 


The vegetable-oil mills of the Congo, 
well established in prewar days, expanded 
their output of such miscellaneous prod- 
ucts as cottonseed, castor, sesame, and 
peanut oils. Although by no means ex- 
tensive, total production of these com- 
modities is important locally for edible 
and industrial purposes. Cottonseed 
cake and peanut cake, byproducts of the 
vegetable-oil industry, are used for cattle 
feed. 

Relatively limited amounts of these 
various vegetable oils enter foreign mar- 
kets. Asin the case of palm oil and palm 
kernels, export trade in all other vege- 
table oils and seeds has been controlled 
since the outbreak of World War II, by 
a government board with full authority 
to issue export licenses. 

Before the war, the government insti- 
tuted a program to guide small farmers 
in improving their seed crops. In the 
operation of this program experimental 
stations of the Government Agricultural 
Service distribute selected seeds to pro- 
ducers, and specialists are sent out to 
give instructions in better methods of 
cultivation. 

Belgium was the main destination for 
prewar exports of miscellaneous vege- 
table oils, small quantities being shipped 
to the Union of South Africa and Rho- 
desia. During the war the principal mar- 
ket for these oils was the continent of 
Africa. Total exports of oils other than 
palm oil declined sharply throughout the 
war years, however, because of the ap- 
plication of labor to food crops and the 
more lucrative mining industries. 


TasLe 5.—Ezports of Miscellaneous Oils 
and Seeds from the Belgian Congo 








Commodity 1939 1942 1943 

| Pounds | Pounds Pounds 
SS ee eae 1, 744, 434 
Sesame seed_.....| 1,918,796 | 1,614,770 1, 456, 491 
| "ESSE Fa See 2, 877 
Peanut oil_- Suid 216, 970 127, 501 34, 191 
Cottonseed oil-___| 2,045,040 | 1,612,065 | 1, 185, 577 
Linseed oil - - - - -- ose ie 


27, 476 I- ae wiseastie 
| 





SouRcE: Official Trade Statistics of the Belgian Congo. 


The United States never has been a 
significant importer of miscellaneous 
Congo oils, because these types have been 
available either domestically or from 
more convenient foreign sources. Now 
that the conflict is over, Belgium prob- 
ably will resume its former position as 
the Congo’s chief customer for these va- 
rious oils. Table 5 shows total exports 
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of miscellaneous oils and seeds for se- 
lected years. 


Continued Demand 


World demand for fats and oils still 
exceeds world supply. In view of the 
fact that recovery of exports from the 
Far East and production of animal fats 
in Europe probably will be very gradual, 
the Belgian Congo occupies, as an ex- 
porter of fats and oils, a strong position 
which is likely to continue for some time. 

The primary interest of the United 
States in the Congo’s vegetable oils may 
be expected to center in palm oil. Trade 
is a two-way mechanism, and these im- 
ports of vegetable oils into the United 
States make available dollar exchange 
for Congo purchases from the United 
States of such manufactured goods as 
vehicles, machinery, pharmaceuticals, 
and textiles. 





(Continued from p. 31) 


Hemp and flax crops also were com- 
paratively smaller in 1945. Hemp-fiber 
production amounted to only 1,683 tons 
from 7,565 hectares as compared with 
3,160 tons from 6,866 hectares in 1944; 
flax output was reduced to 172 tons 
(5,259 hectares) from the 1944 total of 
905 tons (11,801 hectares). 


SHORTAGES IN NEW ZEALAND 


Severe shortages in all textile lines 
continued to harass New Zealand mer- 
chants during the first 4 months of 
1946, and it was reported that the situa- 
tion was growing progressively worse. 
Little or no relief is looked for in the 
next few months. Even domestically 
produced woolen goods were in short sup- 
ply and, as of May 31, were still under 
the rationing system. 


Cotton and Products 
IMPORTS OF PIECE GOODS, EIRE 


Cotton piece goods imported into Eire 
during the first quarter of 1946 were on 
a much higher level than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945, amounting to 
8,140,938 square yards, as compared with 
5,669,621 square yards. 


ESTIMATE OF LINT, HAITI 


Estimates of the yield of lint from 
Haiti’s 1946 cotton crop are now more 
optimistic, and it is believed that pro- 
duction may amount to 85 or 90 percent 
of last year’s crop of 10,272 bales (500 
pounds each, gross weight). At the end 
of the first quarter, ginners anticipated 
this year’s crop at not more than 75 
percent of the 1945 crop. 
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Final returns for the ginning season 
are not available, but as of Apri] 30 
Government inspectors passed the equiy- 
alent of 82 percent of last year’s crop or 
about 8,423 bales, lint cotton. 


COTTON ACREAGE REDUCED, INDIA 


Acreage for the 1946-47 cotton crop 
in India is to be restricted to the same 
figure as actual plantings in the 1945-46 
season, approximately 14,500,000 acres 
This is the lowest authorized areg on 
record. 


TRANIAN SITUATION 


Cotton production in Iran in 1945 js 
estimated at 15,500 metric tons, a relg. 
tively small crop. Exports in prewar 
years totaled 15,000 to 25,000 metric tons. 

The closing of the German market and 
the diversion of transportation facilities 
between Iran and the Soviet Union to 
essential military goods all but elimi- 
nated Iranian participation in foreign 
cotton markets. The result is that de- 
spite substantially reduced production 
stocks are high, having amounted to 28. 
000 metric tons on December 31, 1945, 


Silk and Products 


POTENTIAL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
FRANCE 


French production of silk cocoons may 
amount to 400,000 kilograms in 1946, ac- 
cording to foreign press reports. On the 
assumption that an average yield of 1 
kilogram of raw silk for each 14 kilograms 
of cocoons will be attained, production 
of raw silk this year should approximate 
286 metric tons. 

Meanwhile, the Lyon market is ex- 
pected to received in the near future 30 
bales of silk from China and 20 tons of 
raw silk from Italy. It is reported that 
Lyon silk merchants would like to pur- 
chase raw silk from the United States but 
that exchange difficulties intervene. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


ABACA INDUSTRY, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Rehabilitation of the Philippine abacé 
industry is proceeding slowly, and resto- 
ration of the prewar level of production 
does not appear possible until 1950. In 
the high-yielding Davao area, planta- 
tions covering 35,000 hectares (about half 
the prewar area) are reported to be lost 
beyond recovery. Other plantations in 
the same area are deteriorating rapidly 
because of overstripping and excessive 
weed growth. 

Present indications are that produc- 
of abaca fiber in 1946 will not exceed 
130,000,000 pounds, or about one-third of 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Twenty-one Reparations Plants Up for Allocation 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
has announced that a list of 21 German 
industrial plants will be considered for 
allocation among its member nations in 
the near future. All of these plants have 
been announced as officially available for 
reparation in previous releases by the 
Department of Commerce. 

This action follows the allocation in 
July of 11 German plants to Allied West- 
ern Nations other than the United 
States. Three plants which were not al- 
located at that time are among the 21 
to be considered for allocation in the 
near future. These are: Bayerische Mo- 
toren-Werke No. 1, Munich; Bayerische 
Motoren-Werke No. 2, Allach, near 


Munich; and Toeging Inwerk A. G., 


Toeging, Bavaria. 

Created by the Paris Reparation 
Agreement of January 14, 1946, the IARA 
fs composed of representatives of 18 
nations: United States, United King- 
dom, France, Albania, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Greece, India, Luxemburg, Nor- 
way, New Zealand, Netherlands, Union 
of South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 

The Department of Commerce invites 
business firms and persons to indicate 
any interest which they may have in 
the purchase of any of these plants, in 
the event that they should be allocated 
to the reparation account of the United 
States. Such expressions of interest 
should be addressed to the Reparation 
Staff, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and should be received by Sep- 
tember 10, 1946. An expression of in- 
terest does not constitute a commitment 
to purchase. 

Inquirers should state whether they 
would intend to purchase a plant for 
transfer to the United States or to a 
third country. Where the inquiry relates 
to transfer to the United States, in- 
quirers should indicate the nature of the 
need for, and the availability of, similar 
facilities within this country. 

Where the inquiry relates to transfer 
to a third country, inquirers should give 
as much data as possible with reference 
to: (1) city and country to which trans- 
fer would be made; (2) whether it would 
be used and operated by nationals of the 
United States in such foreign location; 
(3) any further information to justify 
the request. 


Official announcement has not yet 
been made with respect to the sales pro- 
cedure, prices, terms, inspections, and 
other matters pertaining to the disposal 
of such plants as may be allocated to the 
United States. 

The 21 plants awaiting allocation by 
the IARA are: 


Kloeckner-Humbolt-Deutz A. G., Oberur- 
sel—Machinery: Principal products: Diesel 
engines and parts for motor vehicles and 
transport aircraft; also marine-type Diesels. 
During war produced 4- and 6-cylinder 1800 
r. p. m. transport Diesel engines. 

Hensoldt & Soehne, Herborn—Optics: 
Principal products: Optical and mechanical 
instruments, including binoculars, gun tele- 
scopes for tanks, gun telescopes, simple and 
submarine telescopes and angular gun tele- 
scopes. Plant comprised tool and die depart- 
ment, lens-grinding department, assembly 
and inspection department, and metal-clean- 
ing and plating department. 

Cc. F. Borgeward, Bremen—Armaments: 
Principal product: Torpedoes. Wartime pro- 
duction was torpedo assembly: type G 7e, 21- 
inch size, approximately 900 per month. 
Major components of torpedoes were pro- 
duced by other manufacturers and assembled 
at Borgeward. Only general-purpose ma- 
chinery is available. 

Hahn Tessky Inderwerke, Esslingen- 
Neckar—Machinery: Principal product: Auto- 
matic screw machines. Wartime produc- 
tion was largely single spindle automatic 
screw machines. Plant contains machine 
tools and equipment capable of producing 
other machine tools; also some special equip- 
ment used for firm's particular line of auto- 
matic screw machines and spare parts. 

Fabrik Aschau, Muehldorf, Bavaria—Arma- 
ments: Principal product: Explosives. War- 
time production was nitrocellulose, produced 
from cellulose manufactured’ elsewhere. 
Plant consists of four lines for nitration and 
purification of nitrocellulose and two lines 
for finishing, blending, and packing of fin- 
ished material. A small quantity of machine 
tools is available. Only general-purpose 
equipment is available for reparation. 

Wehrmacht Ordnance Plant, Strass—Arma- 
ments; Principal product: Shell loading. 
Wartime production included shell loading, 
filling and storage of ammunition (from rifle 
ammunition to 24-inch mortar shells). Only 
general-purpose equipment is available for 
reparation. 

Wehrmacht Ordnance Plant, Deschnig—Ar- 
maments: Principal product: Shells. War- 
time production was shell loading, manufac- 
ture of shell casings, and filling of 7.5 and 
10.5 cm, artillery shells and filling of car- 
tridges and mortar shells. Only general- 
purpose tools are available for reparation. 

Wehrmacht Ordnance Plant, Gelting, 
Geretsreid - Wolfratshausen — Armaments: 
Principal product: Shell loading. Only gen- 
eral-purpose tools are available for reparation, 

Hanns Moog Plant, Wuppertal-Ronsdorf— 
Chemicals: Principal product: Pyrotechnics. 
Wartime production was filling of pyrotech- 
nic flares. 
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Sperrwaffenarsenal Druhwald, Soltau—Ar- 
maments: Principal product: Marine mines. 
Wartime production was filling of marine 
mines. Only general-purpose equipment is 
available for reparation. 

Heeresmunitionsanstalt, Scheuen — Arma- 
ments: Principal product: Shells. Wartime 
production was medium-shell filling. Only 
general-purpose equipment is available for 
reparation. 

Heeresmunitionsanstalt, Leh re—Arm4a- 
ments: Principal product: Shells. Wartime 
production was filling of gas and heavy ar- 
tillery shells. Only general-purpose equip- 
ment is available for reparation. 

Heeresmunitionsanstalt, Bodenteich — Ar- 
maments: Principal product: Shells. During 
war produced shells and grenades. Only gen- 
eral-purpose equipment is available for 
reparation. 

Fulbanlage Plant, Clawen—Armaments: 
Principal product: Shells. Wartime produc- 
tion was heavy-shell filling. Only general- 
purpose equipment is available for repara- 
tion. 

Stuhlrohrfabrik von Rudolf Sieverts, Ham- 
burg-Bergedorf—Machinery: Principal prod- 
uct: Unspecified. Only part of plant is avail- 
able for reparation. 

Norddeutsche Dornierwerke No. 2, Luebeck— 
Aircraft: Principal product: Aircraft parts. 
During war produced aircraft tail units, 
rudders, and flaps for such aircraft as the 
Heinkel—-111, Dornier-217, and Junkers—88. 
Early in 1944 production was concentrated on 
upper and lower wing surfaces for the FW-— 
190. Plant is now producing economy stoves, 
saucepans, and household utensils. 

Heeresmunitionsanstalt, Ahrbergen—Ar- 
maments: Principal product: Shells. War- 
time production was shell filling and grenade 
filling. TNT melting, amatol preparate and 
mixing. Only general-purpose equipment is 
available for reparation. 

Heeresmunitionsanstalt, Lockstedten-La- 
ger—Armaments: Principal product: Shells. 
Wartime production was shell filling and as- 
sembly. Only general-purpose equipment is 
available for reparation. 

Bayerische Motoren-Werke No. 1; Munich, 
Bavaria—Aircrajft Engine Plant: Principal 
products: Motorcycles and aircraft engines; 
8,724 employees in 1938. The total equip- 
ment includes 967 machine tools of various 
types including 294 lathes, 130 milling ma- 
chines, 189 drilling machines, 121 grinding 
machines, etc. 

Bayerische Motoren-Werke No. 2; Allach, 
near Munich—Aircraft Engine Plant: Princi- 
pal products: Motorcycles and aircraft en- 
gines; 17,000 employees in 1944. The total 
equipment includes 771 machine tools of var- 
ious types including 284 drilling machines, 
202 lathes, and 165 milling machines. 

Toeging, Inwerk A. G.; Toeging, Bavaria— 
Hydroelectric power plant: Hydroelectric 
power plant supplying power to an alumi- 
num production plant (only electric part of 
the power plant is to be allocated), 42,000 
kilowatts. 








(Continued from p. 38) 
the prewar output. Most of this will be 
available for export, inasmuch as domes- 
tic cordage manufacture in 1946 is not 
expected to exceed 10,000,000 pounds. 
Allowing for a moderate increase in 
stocks, the amount of fiber to be shipped 
this year probably will total about 100,- 
000,000 pounds. 
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